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February 22, 1906 
Ft SF SF 
SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Railroad Rate Bill—Railroads Attacked in Several States—The 
President for a Canal with Locks—Tariff War with Germany Averted— 
The Germans in Africa—The Opening of Parliament and the King’s 
Speech —Persia and Turkey—Chinese Conditions—Hungary. 


se SF 


The Olympic Games . . . THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE 
Baton D’Estournelles de Constant . .. . . HAYNE DAVIS 
A Southern Woman’s Impressions of N. Y. MRS. L. H: HARRIS 
The Only Valentine We Got (Poem) LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Music, Art and Drama . . . oe 
Must We Apologize for the teu a ft E. P. POWELL 
Municipal Ownership a Blessing . . . JOHN BURNS 
The Call of the Winds (Poem). . . IVAN: SWIFT 
The Chicago Insurance Conference . 


. 
EDITORIALS: 
Washington and the World’s Peace 
The Cry of the Children 
Subordination and Subornation 


Is Suffrage a Right or a Privilege? 
Reform Laws in Penasylvanta 

















PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY 


The International Highway between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans via 
Isthmus of Panama 


PANAMA RAILROAD STEAMSHIP LINE 


Between New ‘York, Panama and Canal Zone, connecting at the Isthmus of 
Panama with Steamers for Pacific Ports of Mexico, South and Central America 
and San Francisco 


S$. S$. ‘‘COLON,’’ 5,700 Tons S. §. ‘‘ FINANCE,’’ 2,700 Tons 
S. S. ‘*PANAMA,’’5,700 ‘‘ S$. S. ‘‘ADVANCE,’’ 2,700 “ 
S. S. ‘* ALLIANCA,’’ 3,000 Tons 


Equipped with Wireless Telegraph Outfits 


General Offices: No. 24 State St., New York 


For rates of freight and passage, address 


Cc. C. VAN RIPER R. L. WALKER © 
Passenger Agent Traffic Manager 








CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits- your patronage 








Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 
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[NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 








GEORGE SANTAYANA’S LIFE OF REASON 


Each Volume $1.25 net, postage extra 


REASON IN COMMON SENSE REASON IN SOCIETY 

“To find a philosopher who can express himself as “A remarkable achievement. He is a poet and a 

wellasthink is delightful and rare.’’ wbomdon A Academy. at = letters, as well asa philosopher.”—ZLondon 
ectator. 
REASON IN RELIGION REASON IN ART 

“He has the unusual gift of being able to make lit- “He is really a great psychologist. “Every thought 
erature out of philosophy without : “aye it | pees: he touches upon is laid bare in its essential character- 
to dilute the latter in the process.” — Zhe istics.”— Boston Transcript. 





Just Published: REASON IN SCIENCE 


The fifth and concluding volume in this important series of which the 
Nation said: “Literature as well as philosophy is the richer by his work. 
There can be no more doubt that the philosophy is profound than that the 
literature is beautiful.” 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
By Professor GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D. 
The culmination of the psychological and philosophical work of Professor 
Ladd. 2 vols. $7.00 net, postage extra. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By JAMES ORR 


This book received the Bross prize of $6,000 at bale Forest University in 
1905. An able and illuminating discussion of this problem. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
By FREDERICK JONES BLISS. 
A vivid and comprehensive account of exploration and explorers in Palestine 
and Syria. $1.50 net, postage extra. 
STRING FIGURES. | 
By CAROLINE FURNESS JAYNE. 


A unique book containing accounts of all games played with a string loop, 


and containing most curious and valuable information. $5.00 net. 








CY WARMAN’S heey BURNETT'S 
THE DAWN OF A TO-MORROW 
THE LAST SPIKE This wonderful story aroused great 


AND OTHER RAILROAD STORIES interest during its publication in Scrib- 


E ‘ ners Magazine. It has the true note 
Exeellent pictures of all the phases | 9¢ genius. 


oflifeonthe rail... Evening Post. $1.25. | With 8 illustrations in color. $1.00. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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'LENT and EASTER MUSIC} 


| THE STORY OF THE CROSS 
| Several settings, 5c. ea., $2.50 per 100 


EASTER CAROLS 


for 
| Church and Sunday-School 


Samples for five 2c. stamps 
1 5c. each $2.50 per hundred 


Send for catalogue of New Easter Anthems 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO. | 
5) 21 E. 17h STREET NEW YORK @ 


BOOKS |, It | 
AND Ii8 


A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE FOR TEN BOYS 


UNDER PERSONAL CHARGE 
' JOHN STUART WHITE, LL. *D. 
HEAD MAS YER OF THE PHILLIPS BROOKS SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 
TWO VACANCIES Apply 4204 Baltimore Avenue, Phila., Pa. 


THE BEST SELLING BOOKS 

‘We would respectfully call the attention of the public to 
the fact that we have found the eight items listed below 
to be the most popular novels of the season, and we bares 
therefore eenrecesty, recommend them. 
THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN, By Booth T 

Pub, price $1.60, ou ce $1.08 
NEDRA. By George Barr eon. 
Pub. ce $1.50, » 4 nesee $1.08 - 
THE MYSTERY OF JUNE 13th” “Sy Melvin 

Pub. Pan 1.50, our OF peice B1.08 

THE RECKONING. By Robe: 

Pub. wm las $1.50, our price $1.08 
AYESHA. By H. Rider 


a Brite a our price $1.08 
STARVECROW FARM. 


By Lf Be $1.08 
rice our 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. By Robert iiichens, Owe 
fq price ti, 50, our price $1,08 
THE GAMBLER. By Katherine a Thurston. 
Pub. ce $1.50, our "price $1.08 
Please send for our Holiday Catalog ue and our remarkable 
Catalogue of Rarities. 


MALKAN’S BOOK STORE, o-6,. 4" 7 Seeder 


SCIENCE AND’ * 
A FUTURE LIFE We =e 


slop’s, 
wad Sir Olin Lodge’s Investigation of the ry 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., Boston. 


Oread Institute of Domestic Science: — 


School motto, “We learn te do by doing.” 
Normal course is one year. 
Graduates readily find employment. 
se h at end of term. 
Term begins September 6th, 1905. 
Catalogue Free. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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An Extraordinary Invitation 


SUPPOSE you received an invitation to 
dinner to meet 


Mutsuhito—The Mikado of Japan. 

Theodore  Roosevelt—President of 
United States. 

Grover Cleveland—Ex-President 
United States. 

Count Leo Tolstoy—The greatest living 
man of letters. 

Professor de Martens—Russian world au- 
thority on law. 

Baron dEstournelles de Constant—French 

world authority on justice. 

Baroness von Suttner—The recipient of the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1905. 
Francis Kossuth and Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi—Hungary’s greatest statesmen. 
Carmen Sylva—The Poet Queen of Ru- 
mania. 

John Burns—England’s labor 
leader. 

Joseph W. Folk—America’s graft destroyer, 

Charles W. Eliot—President of Harvard. 
University. 

James Bryce—The author of “The Amieri- 
can Commonwealth.” 

Richard Bartholdt—Initiator among Par- 
liamentarians of the plea for the 
World’s Parliament. 


} 


the 
of the 


greatest 


If, besides the aforementioned guests of 
honor, there were present a score of the 
world’s greatest scientists, statesmen, poets, 
theologians, etc., you would certainly send 
your letter of acceptance by return mail 
even if you were charged $10 a plate. But 
when the longed-for evening came and you 
had arrived at the banquet hall, in all prob- 
ability, if you will pardon us for saying so, 
you would be put at a distant table, per- 
haps out of hearing, and you would be 
lucky if you got more than a bow and 
handshake from the evening’s speakers. 
But supposing you were fortunate enough 
to be squeezed in at the head table, you 
would even then find the conversation not 
much superior to what you were accus- 
tomed to hear at your club. All men 
talk alike “off parade.” 

If, then, you would take a deal of trou- 
ble, come a long way and even pay $10 
te dine with these celebrities just for one 
time, when you couldn’t after all do much 
more than gaze at them from a distance, 
what logical excuse can you give for not 
sending us the trifle of $2 if we guarantee 
to bring some of them, or their equals, to 
you once every week for fifty-two issues a 
year? 

In the recent past we have introduced 
the fifteen distinguished guests already 





mentioned to our readers. Doubtless most 
of them will renew the acquaintance. There 
is hardly a'very great man or woman in 
the world that does not at some time or 
other contribute to TH&t INDEPENDENT, so 
that it is a fact, as has been said-of us, that 
“we print more articles from the ablest 
writers than any journal in the United 
States.” 

THE INDEPENDENT reflects directly from 
the great doers of the world’s work that 
which these men consider worthiest of their. 
expression and of the whole world’s pro- 
foundest attention. 

It’s a fact. 


_& 
Our Prize Winning Covers 


We had a very pleasant and enthusiastic 
gathering last week in the editorial rooms 
of some of our readers and the locai artists 
who entered THE INDEPENDENT’S cover de- 
sign competition. All the cover designs 
submitted to us were on view, and we re- 
ceived from our guests many hints and 
much co-operative assistance in selecting 
the prize winners. Our only regret was that 
more of our readers could not have enjoyed 
the exhibition. The jury of award had no 
easy task in making its selection, for fully 
one hundred designs were “fit to print.’ 
The first prize of $25 for the most satisfac- 
tory design has been awarded to N. Whin- 
ton Palmer, of Penn Yan, N. Y._ This 
cover, with its silhouetted flock of migrat- 
ing geese, symbolizing spring and its ad- 
vent, and its panel of diapered fishes, sug- 
gesting the joys of angling and the solace 
of the woods and streams that Walton 
has described, will be used on the forth- 
coming issue of THE INDEPENDENT, t? 
be dated March 1. <A _ second design 
by the same artist was also purchased. 
The other prize winners were as fol- 
lows: D. B. Holland, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Carl F. Gronemann, Elgin, Ill. ; Miss Caro- 
line White, E. B. Cook, Jeanne Chamber- 
lain, of the Cooper Union Art School, New 
York city; Miss Helene S. Graef, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; L. N. Woods, Baltimore, Md.; W. 
T. Farwell, New York city; Adille E. 
Palmer, Escanaba, Mich.; Girard V. B. 
Hale, Rochester, N. Y.; Hyman Weiss, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; ; Otto Bank, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Cecil V. Ashbaugh, Girard, Ill., and 
G. Wilmer Reinbold, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IWING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay bis profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


AMYWHETEC xeicncy im Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trialin your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 








y , 


MonTuiy Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended y Seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and sch , by promi t orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
~~ mm Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
mentis patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 





YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 


of a piano; the way the different 
to get out of order and in fact isa 


parts are put together : what causes pianos 


It makes the 





selection of apianoeasy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
ite kind ever published. It contains 156 large pages and hun- 

dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 

name is ‘““‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 


We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you, 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 


it, just giving your name and address orsend us 


the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 


PIANO, with prices, terms of 


WING & SON 
350-365 West 13th St., New York 
1868———-37th YEAR———1905 
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of payment, etc. 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. - the 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 

Book of Complete In- 
B sey —_ “ne s, also 

Prices erms oO t 
on Wing Pianos. ae ia 


Weatagee st. 
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~“-Washable Dress Fabrics 


——FOR 1906— 
AT “THE LINEN STORE” 


Our collection of Linen, Cotton, and Silk and Cotton Fabrics includes not 
only the staple materials, but all the important novelties of the day, in the 


* n west designs in vogue. 


Solid Color French Dress Linen. 

Embroidered White Linens in different 
weights. 

Embroidered French (Batiste, both 
white and in colors. 

French Batiste Taffeta, in white and 
solid colors. (Sold exclusively 
by us.) 

This fabric is made from the very finest Egyp- 

tian yarns and promises to be much used by the 
leading French modistes. 





We mention especially : 


English, Scotch and French Madras. 


In move than three hundred different designs 
and colors. 


Solid Color and White Linen 
Etamines. 

Rajah, Clifton Bond Taffeta, and Taf- 
feta Silk Suitings. 

French Voiles in a variety of small 
checks and plain colors. 


Our mail order department for these goods is especially well equipped and we are pleased 
at all times to mail samples of any of the above mentioned goods on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St., NEW YORK 











You Won't be Bilious this Spring if You Drink 


Kncipp Malt Coffce 


The Original Coffee Substitute 





The popular bever- 
age of Europe 


Much coffee drinking in Winter pro- 
motes biliousness in Spring. 

Drink KNEIPP MALT COFFEE 
and you won’t be bilious—won’t even 
need a Spring tonic. Malt is the best 
tonic and KNEIPP MALT COFFEE is 
made from the choicest malted barley. 
There is no better tonic than this. 

Yow’ ll enjoy KNEIPP MALT COF- 
FEE, It is a genuine substitute, has a 
rich coffee flavor and aroma. 


80,000,000 ircre'vearts 


there yearly 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE Sent on Receipt of Coupon 





KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. 11, 78 Hudson St., N. Y- 
Sole Agents 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Kindly send me free tral package of Kneipp Coffee 
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Survey of the World 


On Monday last, the Presi- 
moa Poco dent sent to Congress the 

majority and minority re- 
ports of the Canal Board of Consulting 
Engineers and of the Commission, with 
letters from Secretary Taft and Chief 
Engineer Stevens. The Board voted, 
8 to 5, for a sea level canal, but 5 of 
the 6 Commissioners, with Secretary 
Taft and Mr. Stevens, prefer a canal 
with locks. The President.agrees with 
them. In his judgment, he says, the 
disadvantages are fewer in the case of 
a lock canal, and the advantages very 
much greater. The law seems to con- 
template the construction of such a canal. 
If Congress, he adds, directs that a sea 
level canal be made, that’ plan will be 
carried out ; otherwise, the waterway will 
be one with locks, and the summit level 
will be at an elevation of 85 feet. In 
the report of the majority of the Com- 
mission the arguments for and against 
each of the two types of canal are fully 
considered. The majority say that a 
canal with locks will be a better canal 
than one at the sea level, because “(1) 
it provides greater safety for ships and 
less danger of interruption to traffic, by 
reason of its wider and deeper channels ; 
(2) it provides quicker passage across 
the Isthmus for large ships or a large 
traffic; (3) it is in much less danger 
of damage tc itself or of delays to ships 
from the flood waters of the Chagres 
and other streams; (4) its cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance (including fixed 
charges) will be less by some $2,000,- 
000 or more per annum; (5) it can be 
enlarged hereafter much more easily and 
cheaply than can a sea level canal; (6) 
its military defense can be effected with 
as little, or, perhaps, less difficulty than 


a sea level canal.” The difference in first 
cost and in time for construction is also 
considered. For a sea level canal the 
estimates are $247,000,000 and 12 or 
13 years; for a lock canal; $139,705,- 
000 and g years. Mr. Stevens’s reasons 
are substantially in accord with those of 
the majority of the Commission. He 
would prefer a high level lock canal to 
one at the sea level, even at the same 
cost in time and money. 
a 

The Hepburn ae is —— 2 even 
Railroad Bill phon in the Senates 

nterstate Commerce 
committee on the question whether the 
Railroad Rate bill recently passed by the 
House shall be amended with respect to 
provisions for a review of the Commis- 
sion’s rate orders by the courts. A vote 
upon all pending bills was to have been 
taken on the 15th, but it has been post- 
poned, until the 23d. Among the Presi- 
dent’s advisers there is a difference of 
opinion. It appears to be admitted that 
the House bill provides for nothing more - 
than action by the courts upon the ques- 
tion whether an ordered rate is confis- 
catory, and therefore at variance with the 
Constitution, altho last year’s bill pro- 
vided for a review to determine the just- 
ness or reasonableness of such a rate. 
No legislation could deprive a railroad 
or a shipper of the right to a decision - 
as to the confiscatory character of am or- 
der, but it is said that an ‘ordered rate 
might be unjust or unreasonable without 
being confiscatory. It is reported that. 
Attorney-General Moody opposes ary 
broadening of the House bill in this re- 
spect, and that Secretary Taft and Sen- 
ator Knox are on the other side. Con- 
flicting statements as to the President’s 
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attitude have been published, but one ap- 
pearing to be authoritative was given to 
the press on the 18th, the substance of 
it being that the President, preferring 
the House bill, held that provision should 
be made for a court decision (on ap- 
peal) as to the question whether an or- 
dered rate is confiscatory or not, and as 
to nothing more; that is to say, that the 
courts should not be empowered to go 
further and to pass upon the justness or 
reasonableness of an order not confisca- 
tory. The contest in the Senate will prob- 
ably be upon this point. The formal 
debate in the Senate has been opened by 
Mr. Lodge in an elaborate and notable 
address which has excited much com- 
ment. The evils complained of, he said, 
were (1) discrimination between persons 
(unlawful favoritism by means of re- 
bates and various devices); (2) exces- 
sive general rates, and (3) discrimina- 
tion between localities. Evils of the first 
of these classes were the greatest, and 
Government rate-making could not be a 
remedy for them. For the suppression 
of these evils, existing law should be 
strengthened by restoring the penalty of 
imprisonment (repealed by the Elkins 
act), by empowering the Government to 
inspect the accounts and in other ways 
to obtain evidence, and by making the 
statute applicable to private car lines, 
private terminals and sidings, and all 
other similar means of discrimination. 
There were few complaints as to our 
general rates, which were the lowest in 
the world. Reviewing the experience of 
foreign countries in Government rate- 
making, he asserted that the effect of it 
upon general rates had been to make 
them higher and inelastic. The effect 
here, he thought, would be the same. As 
to discrimination in rates between places, 
the experience of foreign countries 
showed that Government rate-making 
might easily cause injury by substituting 
discrimination due to political or sec- 
tiona] influence, for discrimination due to 
economic: forces. If interference with 
such alleged discrimination should be 
tried at all, it should not go beyond pre- 
scribing a maximum, “with the most 
absolute protection against hasty or 
prejudiced action thru provision for an 
appeal to the courts.” There should be 
ample provision for a review by the 





courts not only as to the question 
whether an ordered rate is confiscatory, 
but also as to the question whether it is 
“just and reasonable.” This, he said, 
was the policy of the President, and for 
a proper bill embodying it he intended 
to vote, but with reluctance, because he 


‘had the gravest doubts as to the wisdom 


of Government rate-making, even in its 
most limited form. But Congress could 
not go too far in legislating against the 
intolerable abuse of rebate favoritism, 
thus avoiding “that worst of all disasters, 
Government ownership.” He repeatedly 
insisted upon the importance of leaving 
the way open for judicial review as to 
the reasonableness of a rate. Mr. Lodge 
has been regarded as an intimate friend 
of the President. Correspondents of 
prominent journals assert that the Presi- 
dent in conversation with Mr. Dolliver 
and others has since said that Mr. 
Lodge’s definition-of his policy was in- 
correct with respect to the scope of the 
judicial review for which provision 
should be made. 


The movement 
against the railway 
companies shows in- 
creased force at Washington and in State 
legislatures. In Congress, Mr. Tillman’s 
sweeping resolution for an investigation 
of the combination of the coal roads and 
their alleged discriminations was passed 
unanimously by the Senate, and is pend- 
ing in the House. Long statements from 
Governor Dawson and _ ex-Governor 
White, of West Virginia, have been pub- 
lished, asserting that the Pennsylvania 
(by means of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Norfolk & Western) controls the 
coal business of that State, owning enor- 
mous areas of coal land, and oppressing 
independent operators. Freight rates on 
coal, they say, have been more than 
doubled since the railroad combination 
was made. Independent shippers will 
not appeal to the State courts, owing to 
their fear of retaliation by the roads with 
respect to their business interests. Rep- 
resentative Hughes tells the same story. 
Governor Dawson intends to call a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature for rail- 
road legislation. The reading of a 
memorial on this subject in the House 
at Washington was prevented, last. week, 


Attack Upon 
Railway Companies 
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by a vote for adjournment. This memo- 
rial undertook to prove that the coal in- 
dustry of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia is absolutely 
controlled by the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central roads, with other roads 
which they virtually own, and that inde- 
pendent mine owners in West Virginia 
were at the mercy also of coal companies 
controlled by Senator Elkins, ex-Senator 
Henry G. Davis and Senator Gorman, 
who is Mr. Davis’s cousin. The Vir- 
ginia House has passed a bill for a pas- 
senger rate of 2 cents a mile. In Wis- 
consin the Secretary of State has asked 
the Railroad Commission to order a 2- 
cent rate. The Pennsylvania Legislature, 
in most cases by unanimous vote, has 
passed several resolutions aimed at the 
railroads. One provides for an inquiry 
as to’a combination of the coal roads 
and their alleged violation of the Consti- 
tution by owning mines; another ap- 
points a committee (of which an officer 
of the miners’ union is to be a member) 
to examine the Reading Company’s 
books; another asks that the special ses- 
sion be continued to pass a 2-cent rate 
bill. The Secretary of Internal Affairs 
has instructed the Attorney General to 
sue the Pennsylvania road for a violation 
of law and of the Constitution in exact- 
ine a deposit of $10 whenever it sells a 
mileage book for $20. Speaking last 
week in support of his resolution, Sen- 
ator Tillman made a sensational address, 
denouncing the companies, asserting that 
they were known by Attorney General 
Moody to be in unlawful combination, 
and saying that the Hepburn bill was a 
sham. The people foolishly looked to 
the President for protection, he contin- 
ued, but the President’s chief advisers 
were Senator Knox, for years the coun- 
sel of the Pennsylvania road, “head devil 
of the program of monopoly,” and Elihu 
Root, adviser of the magnates respon- 
sible for the “devilment.” [Mr. Knox 
here said that he had never been em- 
ployed by the Pennsylvania.] Mr. Till- 
man reviewed the President’s relations 
with Paul Morton, “who had resigned 
with a confession of rebating on him,” 
and then been promoted, placed with 
“his nice, clean record in charge of hun- 
dreds of millions of the savings, so to 
Speak, of widows and orphans, and made 





head of the life insurance organization 
in New York which had been the stamp- 
ing ground for as dirty a lot of thieves as 
ever walked God’s green earth.” In his 
opinion, railway “devilment” could be 
prevented only by sending some railway 
millionaire to the penitentiary and put- 
ting stripes on him. An important de- 
cision of the Supreme Court was an- 
nounced on the 2oth, relating to railroads 
that carry and sell coal taken from their 
own mines. The case was that of the 
Commission against the Chesapeake & 
Ohio road, to enjoin the carrying out of 
a contract for the sale of 60,000 tons of 
West Virginia coal for deliverv at New 
Haven at $2.75 per ton, while the price 
of such coal at the mine, plus the pub- 
lished freight rate, was $3.92. By a 
unanimous decision of the court the com- 
pany is now perpetually enjoined “from 
taking less than the rates fixed in its pub- 
lished tariff of freight rates, by means of 
dealing in the purchase and sale of coal.” 
This affects all the coal railroad com- 
panies by making it impossible for a 
company lawfully to sell its coal at prices 
in which sufficient allowance is not made 
for the published freight rate and the 
ruling price at the mine. 
ed 

It is now thought, in’ 
Washington, that the 
treaty with Santo Do- 
mingo is dead, or, at least, that it can- 
not be ratified at the present session. 
Four Democratic votes are needed, in 
addition to those of all the Republican 
Senators, but it appears that the only 
Democrats who will vote in the affirma- 
tive are Messrs. Patterson and McEnery. 
All doubt as to the attitude of Mr. 
Clarke, of Arkansas, has been cleared 
away by his signed statement that he in- 
tends to obey the decision of the recent 
caucus and vote in the negative. If any 
other Democrat regards the treaty with 
favor, he is restrained by the action of 
the caucus and by the disagreeable ex- 
perience of Mr. Patterson. It is pointed 
out that in a Senate of 90 members 
a treaty can be defeated (thru the agency 
of a caucus) by a minority of only 
21, because that is the number re- 
quired to make the decision of the mi- 
nority caucus binding with respect to 
the action of the 31 Senators whose 
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opposition is sufficient to prevent rati- 
fication. The sum thus far deposited in 
New York by the American collectors, 
for the benefit of Santo Domingo’s for- 
eign creditors, exceeds $1,000,000. 
President Caceres has been induced to 
withhold his resignation for a time. 
Leonte Vasquez, Minister of Justice, 
says it is the purpose of his brother Ho- 
racio, the President (his cousin), and 
himself, with their supporters, so to re- 
organize the government that the civil 
and the military branches of it shall be 
clearly separated in order that revolu- 
tions may be prevented. 
a 


. Miss Alice Lee Roosevelt, 
—— eldest daughter of the 

~ President, and Nicholas 
Longworth, Representative in Congress 
from Cincinnati, were married in the 
East Room of the White House on the 
afternoon of the 17th, by Bishop Satter- 
lee, of Washington. A thousand guests 
had been invited. Following the cere- 
mony, Mr. and Mrs. Longworth received 
in the East Room, and the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt in the Blue Room. The 
wedding ‘gifts were almost innumerable, 
and among the givers were the rulers of 
European and Asiatic nations. The 
value of them all is said to exceed $250,- 
000. By a vote of 38 to 14 the Senate 
has passed the new Ship Subsidy bill. 
Five Republicans (Messrs. Spooner, La 
Follette, Dolliver, Burkett and Warner) 
joined the Democrats in the negative. ‘It 
is not expected that the bill will be passed 
in the House at this session. It provides 
for a naval reserve of 10,000 from the 
merchant marine, to be paid by annual 
retainers; for a subsidy of $5 per ton to 
cargo vessels in the foreign trade; and 
for the establishment of thirteen new 
contract mail lines. Expenditures for ten 
years under this bill would be about 
$57,000,000. George H. Beavers, 
formerly Chief of the Bureau of Salaries 
and Allowances in the Post Office De- 
partment, who was indicted with many 
others in 1903, for conspiracy to defraud 
the Government, pleaded guilty last week 
and was promptly sent to the penitentiary 
in Moundsville, W. Va., for two years. 
Six untried indictments against him will 
be dropped. Beavers was indicted joint- 
ly with George E. Green, of Bingham- 


ton, N. Y., formerly a State Senator, 
who is soon to be tried. Exposure of the 
postal frauds was followed in 1903 by 
43 indictments. Eleven persons have 
been convicted and final disposition of 24 
indictments is still to-be made. 
ss 

mea Tani War than tariff goes into 

y mvertee effect on March st, 
the imposition of its maximum- rates 
upon imports from this country will 
probably be deferred for one year, owing 
to the German Government’s desire to 
avoid a tariff war and to give us ample 
time for making a- reciprocal agreement. 
The new tariff has maximum and mini- 
mum rates, and the latter are granted 
only to seven European countries, which 
have given similar concessions to Ger- 
many in treaties recently negotiated. 
Even these minimum rates are higher, in 
most cases, than the old ones upon our 
principal exports to Germany. The max- 
imum rates are very much higher. Our 
Government has taken no steps to offer 
tariff concessions in return for the mini- 
mum rates, because the Senate is unwil- 
ling to ratify any treaty of tariff reci- 
procity. It appears, however, that Ger- 
many is willing to accept, for a time, cer- 
tain: modifications of our regulations con- 
cerning the invoicing and appraisement of 
imported German goods. These regula- 
tions her merchants regard as vexatious 
and unjust, and they can be modified 
without new legislation. The proposed 
modifications relate chiefly to methods of 
making valuations and of reappraising 
in case of undervaluation by the German 
expotter or the American importer of 
German goods. Germany asked that the 
hearings in cases of alleged undervalua- 
tion should be open, in order that the im- 
porter might cross-examine the wit- 
nesses against him, but the President was 
convinced by Secretary Shaw that such 
a change could not safely be made, be- 
cause the evidence needed by the Gov- 
ernment could be obtained only in confi- 
dential proceedings. On the 18th, a bill 
giving the lower rates to this country for 
one year was laid before the Reichstag 
by the Imperial Chancellor, who had said 
at a private conference to parliamentary 
leaders who opposed this concession that 
the political situation made it most desir- 
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able that Germany should be on good 
terms with the United States. The pas- 
sage of the bill is expected. 
Js 

_At the conference in New 
York, on the 15th, between 
the presidents of the anthra- 
cite coal railroad companies and the lead- 
ing Officers of the miners’ union, no final 
action was taken. Mr. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the union, said that the miners 
had not yet formulated their demands. 
Thereupon the whole matter was re- 
ferred to a joint committee, each side 
being represented by seven men. This 
committee will report to the full con- 
ference. The meeting was a peaceful 
one, and both parties appeared to be in 
a conciliatory mood. It is expected that 
the miners will demand an eight hour 
day, an increase of wages, recognition 
of the union in a trade agreement, and 
some reforms in the methods of the Con- 
ciliation Boards. There is no indication 
that the operators will grant any one of 
these demands, except the last. Pres- 
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ident Charles H. Moyer and Secretary 


William H. Haywood, of the Western 
Federation of Miners, with G. A. Petti- 
bone, formerly a member of the execu- 
tive committee, were arrested in Denver 
on the 18th, charged with having been 
accessories in the murder of ex-Governor 
Steunenberg, of Idaho, who was killed 
by a bomb on December 3oth last. It 
is said that Harry Orchard, who admits 
that he killed Steunenberg and is now 
in jail, has made a confession that in- 
volves the arrested officers in this crime 
and in a plot to assassinate Governor Pea- 
body and Chief Justice Gabbert, of Colo- 
rado, and that also connects them with 
the murder of fourteen non-union miners 
by an explosion at Independence, Colo., in 
June, 1904. The three men were at once 
taken to Idaho and placed in prison there. 
It is asserted by the prosecuting attorney 
that he has evidence enough to convict 
all of them. 
& 

Marking Cuban vere present, last week 

a at the unveiling of the 
monument at El Caney, erected in mem- 
ory of the American soldiers who fell in 
the siege of Santiago. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Chaffee, who presided, spoke of the 
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army’s achievements and of the good 
government now maintained by the 
Cuban people. General Andrade, who 
represented President Palma, expressed 
the: gratitude of Cuba. In any emer- 
gency, he said, the United States could 
rely upon the Cuban republic as a: mili- 
tary or commercial ally. In attendance 
were two companies of Cuban artillery, 
two of Rural Guards, and 2 battalion of 
United States marines. After the cere- 
monies, the members of the visitir~ 
Commission were entertained at dinner 
by Cuban officers, and a ball was given 
by the two clubs of Santiago. Another 
monument has been placed on McCalla 

‘Hill, at Guantanamo, and dedicated to 
the marines who fell there. Still another 
marks the first landing place at Daiquiri. 

The Liberal party, in convention, 
has adopted resolutions asserting that 
the recent national election was vitiated 
by dishonesty and intimidation, and de- 
manding a new one. 

& 

It is not true, as reported, 

that the rebellion against 

German rule in Southwest 
Africa has been crushed. The work of 
pacification in the north of the colony 
is making good progress, and order has 
so far been restored that farmers and 
others are able to resume their normal 
pursuits. The situation in the south, 
however, remains unchanged, and there 
is no prospect of a cessation of the mili- 
tary operations so long as the Hotten- 

tots, with Morenga at their head, remain 
at large. Court Gétzen, the Governor 
of the colony, has presented a report as 

to the occasion of the outbreak. He says 
that “Colonial wars will always attend 

a colonial policy,” and that dissatisfac- 

tion is inevitable among savage tribes 

with the progress of civilization. In this 
case the military forces were insufficient, 
and the witch doctors stirred up the peo- 
ple. Among the various innovations in- 
troduced by the civilizing power which 
were particularly resented by the natives 
are enumerated the restrictions imposed 
upon slavery, the hut tax, the ordinances 
for the preservation of woods and game, 
the compulsory repair of roads and high- 
ways, the tax on beer, the compulsory 
cultivation of a larger variety of ground 
crops, and, finally, the system of compul- 
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sory education in European schools and 
of compulsory work on European planta- 
tions which had been introduced in cer- 
tain districts. Count Gdtzen seems to 
regret that international agreements pre- 
.vent the importation of brandy and 
spirits, which, in his opinion, constitute 
the sole effective inducement by which 
the native can be persuaded to work. 
The introduction of the universal system 
of compulsory native labor requires a far 
larger staff of officials than the budget 
would allow. The natives do not see 
why they should be compelled to labor, 
or be forced to pay a hut tax. Mean- 
while, in German East Africa, as well 


as West Africa, there is trouble near the. 


northeast end of Lake Nyassa. There 


has been severe fighting, in which a 
German captain has been killed and his 
native troops massacred. The situation 
is reported as grave, and strong rein- 
forcements are called for, or all north- 
ern Nyassa land will be in rebellion. 


& 
By a piece of laudable 
self-effacement on the 
part of one of the Con- 
servative candidates for a seat from 
London, Mr. Balfour, defeated in the 
district for which he had chosen to run, 
is now seeking a seat in Parliament, and 
has been recognized as still the titular 
leader of the Unionists. But this is be- 
cause Mr. Chamberlain had refused to 
take the position, and, still further, be- 
cause Mr. Balfour has absolutely com- 
mitted himself to the substance of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position. Henceforth, he 
is pledged ‘to a tariff on foodstuffs, and 
a general preferential tax in favor of 
colonial products. The small body of 
Free Trade Unionists, led by the Duke 
of Devonshire, whose organ is The 
Spectator, are delighted that Mr. Bal- 
four-has at last distinctly made _ his 
choice ; hitherto he has been on the fence. 
Now, says The Spectator, all sophistries 
and evasions have been swept away, and 
there is free space to reconstruct the 
Unionist party on a free trade basis. The 
chance for Chamberlain’s policy before 
the people does not at present look 
bright. A change might be expected 
with hard times, but business is now ex- 
tremely good, and the conditions are not 
favorable to the substitution of protec- 
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tion for free trade. Inded, it is not likely 
that the question will come to a head for 
a long time, as the free traders are now 
in an immense majority in the new Par- 
liament. And yet it is by no means a 
fact that protection was the principal or 
only question before the voters, and it 
can only come before another Parlia- 
ment. It is understood that the first con- 
siderable question will be that of reli- 
gious instruction in the schools. A bill 
will be introduced, and doubtless passed, 
which will take from the Church the 
power to appoint teachers for any schools 
supported ‘by public money; and the 
Anglican Church papers are loaded with 
discussions of what shall be done. They 
anticipate the necessity of supporting 
their Church schools, just as Catholic 
parochial schools are supported here. 
When it comes to a vote the Conserva- 
tives will get no help from the Laborites, 
who are quite as bitter against the 
Church schools as are the Nonconform- 
ists, of whom there are 180 in the present 
Parliament, a much larger number than 
ever before. 
& 

P King Edward himself read 
be — the King’s Speech to Par- 

= liament. It referred feel- 
ingly to King Christian’s death. That 
portion which excited most interest, and, 
perhaps, surprise, was that which related 
to Ireland. It said: 

“My Ministers have under consideration a 
plan for improving and effecting economies in 
the system of government for Ireland, and for 
introducing thereinto means for associating 
the people with the conduct of Irish affairs. 

“Tt is my desire that the government of the 
country in reliance upon the ordinary law 
should. be carried on, so far as existing’ cir- 
cumstances permit, in a spirit regardful of the 
wishes and sentiments of the Irish people, and 
I trust that this may conduce to the mainte- 
nance of tranquillity and good feeling between 
the different classes of the community.” 

This evidently means less than home 
rule, which Mr. Redmond, speaking for 
the Nationalists, said was the only thing 
that would satisfy the Irish; but as a step 
in the direction of “devolution” it is like- 
ly to be accepted until full home rule and 
a local parliament are allowed. There 
was the promise of a bill to settle the reli- 
gious schools question, but this was fully 
anticipated. A change of policy was out- 
lined for South Africa. The inter- 
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mediate stage of representative govern- 
ment in the Transvaal has been with- 
drawn, and there will be a new constitu- 
tion drawn up, allowing fuller self gov- 
ernment. Equally, in the Orange River 
Colony, a constitution will grant repre- 
sentative self government. No further 
licenses for the importation of Chinese 
coolies will be granted until after the 
new constitution has been accepted in the 
Transvaal and the local parliament has 
had time to act. As to the Moroccan 
Conference, the language was colorless, 
but hopeful. In the absence of Mr. Bal- 
four, who is contesting his seat in the 
fish market region of London, Mr. 
Chamberlain had to speak for the Union- 
ists, and he expressed the hope that the 
Government would support the French, 
and that France would be allowed to 
represent the Powers in maintaining 
order. He spoke with great vigor and 
was heartily applauded. The King’s 
Speech referred gratefully to the conclu- 
sion of peace between Japan and Russia, 
“due to the initiative of the President 
of the United States.” 


& 

Rumors of further massacres 
in China have not been con- 
firmed, and from mission 
boards and other sources it is reported 
that nothing especially alarming has yet 
appeared. And yet there is no little 
anxiety. The threatened danger is made 
the occasion for the decision of the Rus- 
sian Government, if we may believe re- 
poss to leave the greater part of the 

ussian army in Manchuria. It may be, 
however, that doubt as to the loyalty of 
the army, since the disturbances at 
Vladivostok and elsewhere, is in part the 
reason. Generals Linievitch and Kuro- 
patkin have been recalled, and will be 
in disgrace, it is said, because of 
their failure to quell the disturbances 
with severe measures. Japanese pub- 
lic opinion anticipates trouble, and the 
journals have been urging the Govern- 
ment to ask the Powers to warn China 
of the danger to which she is drifting, 
the United States being particularly 
asked to do this. A reason for Russian 
anxiety in the East is in the fear that 
China will sanction emigration into the 
Russian Amir of immense bands of 
Chinese; and also that China will try to 
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overthrow the Russian influence in 
Chinese Turkestan. The guards of the 
foreign legations in Peking have been 
increased by an additional German field 
battery. Our Government has published 
reports as to the extent of the boycott 
in China. In the southern provinces the 
boycott is general and severe, American 
trade having very nearly been destroyed 
even as far as the Straits Settlement. 
Even if Congress should grant all that 
the Chinese ask it would take years to 
regain the lost trade. In Northern 
China the conditions are not nearly so 
bad, but the boycott is extending. It 
is true that during the year the amount 
of American imports has increased, but 
that was due to the opening of Man- 
churia. The Standard Oil sales have 
been almost entirely stopped, due to the 
effect of trade competition to develop 
the boycott. The student class and the 
commercial guilds are using terrorism 
and threats against the merchants, who 
regret the movement, which, it is de- 
clared, the Chinese Government could 
squelch if it really wanted to try. 


Js 


Great interest has at- 
tached to the expected 
meeting of the Hunga- 
rian Parliament, owing to the failure of 
negotiations with the representatives of 
the Hungarians in their interview with 
the Austrian Emperor. It was under- 
stood that the Emperor would dissolve 
the Parliament on its first meeting and 
order a new election. This he has done, 
but it had to be done with force, soldiers 
being called in to clear the building. 
But the lower house had already hastily 
agreed not to accept the rescript of dis- 
solution and had adjourned to meet the 
next day. When the resolution not to 
receive the rescript was announced the 
military officers came in and read it, but 
the members had passed into the galler- 
ies and elsewhere. The reading was a 
mere formality. The reader’s voice was 
drowned by abusive shouts from the gal- 
leries and the singing of the Kossuth 
hymn. Then the police and troops 
cleared the galleries, corridors and offices. 
There was no resistance or disturbance, 
everybody moving to the exits in a most 
orderly manner. The doors were then 
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locked and sealed by the authorities to 
prevent a meeting Wednesday, if it is 
attempted, which is threatened. The 
House of Magnates accepted the rescript, 
which. the president read.. .The dissolu- 
tion is'a shrewd device of the Austrian 
Emperor, and will much disconcert the 
Hungarians, under Kossuth and Ap- 
ponyi, as the rescript provides for uni- 
versal suffrage, which the Hungarians 
do not want, as the present law is very 
favorable to them. The Magyars consti- 
tute less than half the population of 
Hungary, yet they hold all but about 60 
of the 453 seats in the Hungarian House 
of Deputies. This is caused by the re- 
stricted suffrage and the arrangement of 
electoral districts, and the fact that only 
the Magyar language can be used m 
Parliament, except as the 40 Croatians 
may use their tongue. Under the new 
provision it is believed that Germans, 
Rumanians, Croatians, Serbs and other 
representatives of the races will be chos- 
en, and the power of the Magyar element 
much reduced. 
ef 

The Russian crisis, at 
present, is as to the power 
of Count Witte to retain 
the confidence of the Czar. The conflict 
is between him, as the friend of constitu- 
tional methods and the Duma, and Min- 
ister of the Interior Durnovo, who is the 
apostle of absolutism and the sworn en- 
emy of the Duma. It seems. extraordi- 
nary that both can remain in office. It 
is reported that Witte offered his resig- 
nation three times last week, but the Czar 
refused to accept it. The reason may be 
the sympathy of the Czar with Witte’s 
reforms, or it may be that it is absolutely 
necessary to borrow money, from France 
or elsewhere, to the extent of $400,000,- 
ooo during the next two years; and the 
French bankers will not lend the money 
unless the Duma is called, and the Duma 
endorses the loan as well as previous 
loans. The bankers also have faith in 
Witte, and would have him retained in 
power. But the Czar, who will not re- 
lieve Witte, equally refuses to remove 
Durnovo. The result is that four other 
members have resigned. One was Min- 
ister of Communications, who had just 
returned from an examination of the rail- 
roads, and who reported that it was im- 
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possible to maintain an efficient service 
while the police were jailing the best and 
most intelligent of the railroad operators, 
and that he quits his post: in disgust. 
The: Minister of Commerce: has: severed 
his connection with the bureaucracy and 
will come out as a full fledged parlia- 
mentarian. The leadership of the party. 
of commerce and industry, one of the 
most important factions of the constitu- 
tional monarchist federation, has been 
offered to him, and he will be its candi- 
date for the National Assembly. The 
Minister of Agriculture resigned because 
his project for selling land to the peas- 
ants was turned down. It is reported that 
Witte has discovered and foiled a plot 
hatched by Minister Durnovo and Gen- 
erals Trepoff and Bogdanovitch to incite 
the people to murder the Liberals and 
Jews. He went to the Czar with the 
facts and made a stormy protest, seeking 
the removal of Durnovo, but without suc- 
cess. The latter has taken the dangerous 
step of instructing the provincial author- 
ities to levy the taxes forcibly. The 
Duma is still set to meet April 28th, but 
it is said it will be immediately pro- 
rogued. In all the parties there is a 
steady movement toward a more liberal 
position. 
& 

There is no special trustworthy 
Morocco news from the Conference on 

the Moroccan situation at Al- 
geciras, but a plenty of meaningless 
rumors and conjectures. There is. no 
sign that France and Germany want the 
United States to act as mediator, as has 
been suggested. France originally sug- 
gested that she and Spain receive a 
double mandate to organize a police sys- 
tem for Morocco. This proposition Ger- 
many rejected on the ground that it 
would give France a _ preponderance 
thruout Morocco, and proposed instead 
that the Sultan organize. a police with 
the help of instructors from nations of 
the second rank, which would be super- 
vised by the diplomatic corps at Tangier. 
This, in turn, was rejected by France. 
There the deadlock stands. The inter- 
view of the German Emperor, at Copen- 
hagen, with the representative of France 
at the funeral of King Christian gives 
rise to the hope that an agreement will 
be reached outside the Conference. 





The long reign of Christian IX, late King of Denmark, bids fair to be paralleled 
by his son, the genial King of Greece, who has already reigned forty-two years. His 
son, Constantine, can hardly hope for a long reign. But he has already left his 
mark in the administration of various affairs of the realm. Realizing the weakness 
of his army, in 1897, he delayed as long as possible taking the field as Commander-in- 
Chief. He had ds hard a task as can fall to a commander. Outclassed by the Turks 
in quantity and quality he saved his right flank from being turned by skillfully re- 

treating. His report, published after 
an interval of a year or more, told 
with unflinching veracity that he virtu- 
ally had no real army. He has a happy 
home life. His wife, Sofia, sister of Em- 
peror William cf Germany, is sweet and 
stately at the same time. Their home life 
is a pattern to all royal families. They have 
heirs to the throne of much promise. 








The Olympic Games 
BY THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE 


[The following account of the program of the approaching Olympic Games, which are 
to be held in Athens from April 22d to May 2d, of this year, has been prepared for us un- 
der the direct supervision of the Duke of Sparta, Crown Prince of Greece, President of 
the Committee, and is published with his authorization.—Epiror.] 


NDER the head of athletic sports 

U will, in the first place, be given 
a series of five flat races, sprints 

of 100, 400, 800 and 1,500 meters, the 
series to close with the grand Marathon 
Race, covering a distance of about 25 
miles. It will be run on the road stretch- 
ing from Marathon to Athens. Competi- 


tors must have completed their twenty- 
first year to take part in this event. 


Then there will be hurdle races, jump- 
ing, pole vaulting, throwing the discus 
(both in the Greek style and in the ordi- 
nary way), putting the shot, etc. There 
will be the hurling of the javelin and 
wrestling in the Greco-Roman style, a 
tug of war between teams of eight, and 
rope climbing, hand over hand, against 
time. 

The gymnastic display will be very 
complete, and added interest will be given 
. to this part of the program by the ad- 
mission to these competitions of teams 
of at least eight members. 

There will be matches of lawn tennis 
and football. But'in this last sport Asso- 
ciation football will alone be admitted. 
Both Rugby and American football are 
excluded. 

It is expected that tentians will be very 
brilliantly represented. There will . be 
bouts with foils, swords and sabers, and 
matches in which teams of four—each 
team to be made up of the same nation- 
ality—will compete, both with swords 
and sabers. 

The nautical sports should be full of 
interest. Here will be swimming matches 
of 100, 400 and 1,600 meters; diving 
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from a height of from 4 to 12 meters, 
and a number of rowing events, some of 
which are rather out of the common. 
Thus, there will be a race of pair-oared 
gigs, two oarsmen and coxswain, over a 
straight course of 1,000 meters; another 
over a course of 1,600 meters ; gigs, four 
oars with coxswain, over a straight 
course of 2,000 meters; man-of-war’s 
gigs, six oars, over a straight course of 
2,000 meters, and finally, a race of man- 
of-war’s long boats, maximum sixteen 
oars, Over a 3,000-meter course. 

The section of shooting is very com- 
plete in our program. Here are the 
numbers : 

1. Any recognized army rifle, 300 meters, 
standing or kneeling. 

2. Gras army rifle, 200 meters, standing or 
kneeling. 

_ 3. Any rifle, 300 meters, standing or knecl- 
Ing. 

: International teams. Any rifle, 300 me- 
ters. Standing, kneeling and prone. Teams 
of five of same nationality. 

5. Any recognized army revolver, 20 meters. 

6. Army service revolver, modéle Chamelot- 
Deloigne 1873-1874, 20 meters. 

7. Any revolver, 25 meters. 

8. Any revolver, 50 meters. 

9. Duelling pistols, 20 meters, with delib- 
erate aim. 

10. Duelling pistols, 25 meters, at command. 

11. Sporting shotgun, clay pigeons, singles. 

12. Sporting shotgun, clay pigeons, double. 

The bicycle races will take place on 
the track at Phaleron, just south of 
Athens, on the coast. Among other 
events under this head will be a paced 
race of about 12 miles, but motorcycles 
will not be permitted to be used. This 
section of the program will close with a 
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grand race, without pacers, over the high 
road from Athens to Marathon and back, 
a distance of about 50 miles. 

I may close this brief account of our 
program with a few remarks concerning 
some of the ‘general regulations govern- 
ing these Olympic Games. 

In the first place, amateurs only are 
allowed to enter, and our definition of 
amateur is that which prevails generally 
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in the world of clean sport: The ama- 
teur is allowed to accept his traveling ex- 
penses while abroad. Competitors who 
desire to participate in the gatnes must 
be qualified as amateurs by recognized 
authorities. There will be prizes—cups, 
medals, diplomas, etc.—awarded to the 
first, second and third winners in each 
event. 


AtHens, Greece, Fesruary, 1906. 


Baron D’Estournelles de Constant 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


[Benjamin D’Estournelles- de Constant is the leading authority in the world on arbi- 


tration. 
Members of the Hague Court. 


He was a member of the First Hague Conference, and is now one of the French 
He is organizing the representative men of every nation 


into an International Federation, whose motto is, “My Country’s Good Thru the Peace 
of the World,” “Pro Patria per orbis Concordiam.” The Arbitration Group in the French 
Parliament, organized by him, has enabled France to conclude many treaties of arbitration, 
thru the exchange of visits by delegations from the French and various other European 


parliaments. 


Baron D’Estournelles has invited a delegation of one hundred from the 


United States Congress to visit Paris and make a tour of France as guests of his group. 
We have not heard of their either accepting or returning this courtesy.—Ep1rTor.] 


FTER’ the _ I[nterparliamentary 
Union, at its thirteenth session, 
had accepted the principle of the 

American proposals made at Brussels, 
namely (1st) an International Congress 
or Council to convene. periodically for 
discussion of such 
international ques- 
tions as current 
events make para- 
mount, and (2d) 
jurisdiction for the 
Hague Court over 
questions included 
in treaties of arbi- 
tration, I felt con- 
strained to see 
saron D’Estour- 
nelles, the great in- 
ternational Sena- 
tor of France, who 
has been preparing 
Europe for the ac- 
ceptance of those 
ideas. He had been 
prevented from .at- 
tending this mem- 
orable session © of 
the Union, which took place in the same 
city in which the council of war that 


Baron D’Estournelles de Constant. 
associated with the International King of 


resulted in the overthrow of Napoleon at 
Waterloo was held only ninety years 
ago. 

I left Brussels on the 13th day of Sep- 
tember, the anniversary of the passage of 
the “Resolution of St. Louis” by the In- 
t e rpar liamentary 
Union, which called 
for the second 
Hague Conference, 
to consider, among 
other things, the ad- 
visability of estab- 
lishing ari Interna- 
tional Congress to 
convene periodical- 
ly. Upon my ar- 
rival at La Fléche, 
the railroad ‘station 
half an hour from 
Baron D’Estour- 
nelles’ home at 
Creans, I was sur- 
prised to find that 
the district repre- 
sented by the Inter- 
national Senator of 
France is intimately 


France in Shakespeare’s time, the King 
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who created modern France, and who 
conceived and élaborated all the details of 
a world wide political organism which 
~ twentieth century is to form and per- 
ect. 

Here, in the center of the main square 
of the city, is a statue of Henry the 
Great. One block away is a fine building, 
now used as a school for sons of army 
officers, but originally built by Henry, 
and part of it being the home in which 
his mother lived. 

On the way to the Chateau of Cler- 
mont-Creans — D’Estournelles’ country 
home—we passed a place that oncé be- 
longed to the Duke of Sully, the Prime 
Minister of Henry the Great, and the 
only member of his cabinet to whom he 
dared disclose all parts of this grand de- 
sign. 

For some time Baron D’Estournelles 
had been putting forward the idea of a 
Union of Europe, somewhat vaguely, and 
had been taking practical steps along defi- 
nite lines for drawing France and par- 


ticular nations closer together, with the 
result that there are now several general 
arbitration treaties between France and 
other European nations, and that an op- 
position to his Internationalism began to 
make itself heard. .This was while he was 
a member of the lower House of the 
French Parliament. The seat for his dis- 
trict in the Senate becoming vacant, he 
made a campaign for it last year on the 
issue of sound internationalism and nar- 
row nationalism, and was elevated from 
the House of Deputies to the Senate of 
France by the people of this district, be 
cause he has had the wisdom and the 
courage to take an advanced stand in the 
direction of realizing the grand design of 
France’s greatest king. A century ago 
France and the United States, born of the 
same movement of ideas, co-operated to- 
gether for establishing political liberty 
for individuals, in North America, in 
South America, and then France became 
the St. Paul of this new dispensation in 
government, preaching and practicing its 














Clermont-Creans. Chateau of Baron D’Estournelles de Constant. 
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In the Garden of Clermont-Creans. Miss Jones, 
guerite D’Estournelles, Baron D’Estournelles, Mlle. 
Arnaud D’Estournelles. 


D’Estournelles, 


principles in the very precincts of the 
proudest monarchies. Having maintained 
herself against the conspiracy of all 
Europe to stamp out these principles by 
force of arms, France was now honoring 
and strengthening the man who is to take 
a leading part in the realization of polit- 
ical liberty for nations, by executing the 
grand design of her greatest king. The 
essential idea of this grand design had 
just been made a part of practical world 
politics by members of the United States 
Congress and of eighteen other national 
parliaments. And on the very scene 
where Henry the Great and Sully the 
faithful worked out all its details a cen- 
tury ago, I found this great International 
Senator of France forging the tools for 
its actual execution. His workshop is 
full of historic interest. 

In the front yard, and only a few feet 
away from the chateau, I found an an- 
cient fort in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, and separated from the road by the 
moat, in which the water from the Loire 
is still seen, It was here that the desper- 
ate, prolonged and victorious stand 
against the English was made, which 


English Secretary; Mar- 
D’Estournelles, Baroness 


saved France from English dominion and 
England from the almost inconceivable 
difficulties involved in trying to govern 
France from beyond her own borders. 

On the other side of the chateau, and 
only about fifty or one hundred steps from 
it, runs the Loire, which divides Northern 
from Southern France, and has been the 
scene of many events full of deep, of ro- 
mantic interest. 

This retreat on the Loire gives him a 
refuge from the political turmoil of Paris 
and also access to sources of wisdom and 
strength for fulfilling his part in the 
world’s political work. 

He admitted me into his sanctuary, 
and showed me the weapons he has been 
forging and laying aside for use at the 
proper moment—all weapons of the 
mind, clearly discerned political and eco- 
nomic truths, ready for placing in the 
hands of an organized army of fine in- 
tellects, when the moment for action 
comes. ; 

Henry the Great proposed to execute 
the Grand Design by “Force of Arms.” 
Baron D’Estournelles proposes to rely 
on the force of principles, faithfully pre- 
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sented to the people of his age and coun- 
try. And he is planning and organizing 
his army—the Arbitration Group, the 
Committee of International Conciliation, 
composed of the representative men in 
every walk of life in every nation, the 
International Review, etc. 

The night before I left the chateau at 
Clermont Creaus I asked Baron 
D’Estournelles the following questions, 
and have his permission to publish his re- 
plies, which were given over his signa- 
ture: 


Question. Is it desirable, in the interest of 
justice and of peace founded on justice. that 
a body of men be continually studying ques- 
tions of common concern to all nations, and 
that they be freed from all other business 
cares? 

Answer. Yes, greatly desirable, and more 
and more urgent. 

Question. How often should they assemble 
together to discuss and agree upon improve- 
ments that are ready for realization in the 
body of international law and in the method 
of its administration? 

Answer. This is a detail. 

Question. Should they assemble at one place 
always, or would it be better that they meet 
in the various capitals of the world in succes- 
sion? 

Answer. In various capitals; that would be 
the best way to advertise and acclimatize the 
institution. 

Question. If their resolutions are limited to 
declarations of general principles for the con- 
duct of international intercourse, would it not 
be desirable to have them acknowledged as 
binding rules of the law of nations, unless they 
are vetoed by some nation affected, thus put- 
ting national inertia on the side of progress? 

Answer. Certainly, if possible. 

Question. Is there any better way of select- 
ing such a body of men than for each nation 
to select its own members in the way it may 
choose, and to pay them for their services? 

Answer. Yes, each nation ought to choose 
her way of selecting them. 

Question. How many members would you 
consider desirable from each nation? 

Answer. This is a detail, 

Question. Would it be well to create such a 
council as soon as nations doing one-half of 
the world’s international trade agree to ap- 
point and pay representatives in it? 

Answer. This may a good idea. Never 
wait too long for the others when you want to 
start a new idea. 

Question. Will France join the United 
States in such a Council, regardless of what 
other nations may do in regard to the same? 

Answer. I wish they would follow, and I 
would certainly advise it. I suppose all for- 
eign countries, and especially France, would 
be rather embarrassed to refuse if the United 
States proposed to appoint such an Interna- 
tional Council. This council, of course, being 
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for study and not for execution. In any case, 
the United States Government would have, 
once miore, all the moral benefit of such an 
initiative, and possibly public opinion would 
press upon the other governments and oblige 
them to follow. I would certainly advise the 


French Government. that way. 


ge Barcicatiate Rte, b 


He says Roosevelt is afraid of noth- 
ing on account of its magnitude and 
shrinks from nothing on account of its 
difficulties ; and that such an Executive 
is needed for the initiation and effectual 
performance of this necessary work in 
world politics. 

-He thinks the German Emperor is an- 
other man worthy of carrying this idea 
into actual effect. This is the political 
work that belongs to the most daring 
Executive of our day. The Czar has the 
honor of having taken the initiative for 
creating the Hague Court. Roosevelt 
started its wheels going and called the 
second Hague Conference. Japan is 
covered with glory, France and England 
have centuries of achievement which 
History will weary herself telling about. 
The new German Empire has but just 
come on the scene, and one great act 
of the world’s political drama is yet to be 
played in the organizing of all the na- 
tions into one body on a proper basis. 
Napoleon wanted to do this, but could 
not do it one hundred years ago. The 
German Emperor could do it now, but 
not by force, and Roosevelt could do it. 
The world will watch them as this move- 
ment ‘passes from judges and lawmakers 
to the executives of the world. 

With such men as D’Estournelles in 
French, Appongi in Hungarian, LaFon- 
tame in Belgian, Stanhope and Cremer in 
English, Horst and Lund in the Nor- 
wegian, Beckman in the Swedish Parlia- 
ments, and others of the same character 
in every national Parliament, waiting 
anxiously for some executive to declare 
for this plan, in order to begin a war, 
with him as leader, on its behalf; with a 
Russian National Parliament in process 
of formation, and a Chinese commission 
in Europe and America studying ways 
and means of adapting European and 
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American constitutional government and 
Western organizations to Chinese needs; 
with all the world in a disturbed forma- 
tive state of mind, this seems the psycho- 
logical moment for- some Executive to 
declare for a plan, which when fully ex- 
ecuted will do away with the European 
menace to Asia and the Yellow Peril to 
Europe. 

The Baron is a small man, probably 
not more than 5 feet 5 inches in hight, 
but you do not think of size when talk- 
ing with him, but of high aspirations, of 
world-wide interests, of profound and 
practical ways of advancing toward their 
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the world’s political conflicts, that he saw 
the necessity of substituting law for war, 
before permanent prosperity could take 
the place of periodical devastation. He 
renounced the brilliant diplomatic possi- 
bilities opening before him, made his way 
into the French Parliament, and began 
the ascent to a place of power at Paris, 
in order that he might become the maker 
of his nation’s laws and policies, instead 
of the executor of laws and policies made 
by others. 

His home is itself a miniature of what 
he hopes to see accomplished on a 
world-wide scale. Accord, concord, co- 














By the Church at Clermont Creans. Baron D’Estournelles, 
Marguerite D’Estournelles. 


realization. With him, as with all wise 
men, you cannot escape from facing the 
practical way of attaining anything 
which you hold up as an ideal. His life 
is a remarkable instance of seeing a great 
light and persistently pursuing the road 
that leads to it. 

_ Standing on the summit of aspira- 
tion for all men’s good, he saw what 
must be done, and instead of remaining 
in the clouds of contemplation he came 
down into the midst of men, faithfully to 
fashion a structure “according to the pat- 
tern shown to him on the Mount.” 

_It was when he was Ambassador of 
France at London, the seething center of 


operation between all nations and partic- 
ularly between the great nations is fore- 
shadowed at Clermont-Creans. His sec- 
retary is Miss Jones of England. His 
two-year old and therefore best beloved 
child is in the care of a German lady. 
Clearly there is no bitterness at Clermont- 
Creans toward either the ancient or the 
modern enemy of France. He looks to 
America for the solution of life’s prob- 
lems. It is quite natural therefore that 
the mistress of Clermont-Creans ( Baron- 
ess D’Estournelles) should be an Amer- 
ican. 

While I was there a communication 
came from the great French Socialist, 
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Jean Jaures, who can carry a French 
Assembly as Mirabeau used to do. In it 
he suggested this idea of America’s 
taking the lead in a world-wide effectual 
plan for substituting law in the place of 
war. This was not accidental or trivial. 
It proves that the same spirit which sent 
these American Congressmen to Brussels 
to make this proposition is working in 
France, everywhere, to ensure its accept- 
ance. A Revolution or an Evolution is 


preparing to sweep the whole world in its 
grand movement. 

There is bound to arise an Interna- 
tional Congress whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends to the furthest limits of human 
intercourse—the outward-symbol and ef- 
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to the Southern people than the 

impressions which Northern vis- 
itors often receive of the South. I do 
not know who is to blame, whether it is 
the prejudiced mind of the visitor, or if 
possibly there really is something wrong 
with our manners, morals and _ institu- 
tions ; but I do know that it is very like 
laying a fuse across Mason and Dixon’s 
line when some Yankee, gifted with the 
critical spirit and the missionary instinct, 
-comes down here to see what is the mat- 
ter with us and to propose a remedy 
which is utterly foreign to our tastes and 
to the emergencies of the situation. In 
any case, I do not think there has been 
enough reciprocity between the two sec- 
tions along this line. Doubtless the 
North would not have gone as far wrong 
as it has gone in many directions if the 
South had showed the same chastening 
rod spirit toward it that we have endured 
for fifty years. Our only excuse is that 


pP ERHAPS nothing is more offensive 


circumstances placed us in an awkward 
position for such a business. 


We have 


A Southern Woman’s Impressions of 


New York City 


fectual arm of a political body, composed 
of all nations, perfectly preserved as in- 
dividuals, but fitly joined together as 
members of one world-wide organism. 
This is what the International Senator 
of France is preparing the way for. It 
is this light to which he is looking, thru 
the gloom which still hangs over beauti- 
ful France, after so many centuries of 
striving to realize the highest idea in all 
things. Thru world-wide political or- 
ganization in the right form France and 
all nations will enter upon the era of in- 
dividual security and world-wide peace 
and plenty. Baron D’Estournelles will be 
rightly recorded as one of the great fac- 
tors in the realization of this great work. 
New York City. 


H. HARRIS 


been too much embarrassed explaining 
and defending our virtues to attempt the 
more arduous task of imparting them to 
the North in the same proportion that we 
have been obliged to receive offensive 
moral benefits from that germinating re- 
gion of impractical ethics. 

But chances change, and the time has 
come when we can afford to do some 
missionary work among these people, 
and it is a duty which the author of this 
article is resolved never to shirk. 

I visited New York city not long ago, 
and it is my purpose in this article to 
give a sincere impression of what I saw 
and felt, with the hope that it may lead 
to some social contrition and to a little 
sense of kinship. What I have to say 
does not apply to the “Four Hundred,” 
for I did not meet+them. _ All the people 
I met were well bred and respectable, and 
most of the rest seemed to be doing the 
best they could. But they gave the im- 
pression of being strangers to one an- 
other and of preferring the lonesomeness 
of that position. I did not see, during 
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the whole period of my visit, any one 
meet another whom he knew or at least 
was willing to recognize on the street or 
in any public place. This is not the case 
in the South. The writer lives in the 
most fashionable residence portion of a 
large Southern city, and we all trust one 
another enough, morally and socially, to 
speak when we pass on the street and to 
exchange neighborly courtesies between 
times. It is bucolic, of course, but, after 
New York, I have come to think that it 
is better to be bucolic than to be dead to 
one another. Besides, it is natural, and 
that is what shocked me about the people 
there. They have no natural relation to 
each other, but it is merely political, in- 
tellectual, or ethical. I suppose, of 
course, that fathers and mothers are re- 
lated to their children, but this is un- 
avoidable. I refer to a broader sense of 
kinship which appears to be lacking. 
At one time during my visit I was in a 
large building, where every flat was oc- 
cupied by distinguished scholars, college 
professors and other delightful people. 
But none of them ever spoke to the 
others, and the implication was that they 
did not wish to know one another. If it 
had been a tenement house east of the 
Bowery, where one could not know 
whether his neighbor was a thief or a 
gentleman, I: could have understood this 
childish reserve; but where everybody 
was good, honest, and even famous, what 
did it mean? Was it simply nervousness, 
the hermit protest of fine souls hard 
pressed by the contention and confusion 
of a great city’s life? A well-known au- 
thor told me that he had drawn his pistol 
to shoot his next story neighbor (who 
was an equally distinguished lawyer, by 
the way!) when he saw him-climbing the 
fire escape to his apartment at two o’clock 
one morning.. That was an unconven- 
tional way, to be sure, for a man to arrive 
at his own residence, but think of the un- 
expected fierceness, the savage sense of 
self-preservation developed in the heart 
of a writer, who is the author of some of 
the most tenderhearted novels published 
in this country, by so trivial an incident 
as the confidential ascent of an inebriate 
neighbor. In the South we don’t expect 
robbers so much. If we saw the legs of 
a man on the fire escape outside our win- 
dow at such an hour, we would have 


known at once that they belonged to the 
lawyer on the next floor. We would not 
have thought of’ robbers until we had 
considered the probable condition of our 
friend. 

Another thing—a Southern city of 
125,000 inhabitants will not furnish on 
an average more than 500 or 600 people 
a night to places of amusement, but I 
gather that everybody who possibly can 
goes to the theater in New York, if not 
often, at least several times every season. 
This is the way they manifest their in- 
terest in human nature, watching it kick 
its high heels before the limelight, where 
it sings, laughs, weeps and kisses, to be 
seen. of men. I ‘reckon they take turn 
about doing the settlement home work 
and arranging their church and political 
affairs, but they must all have acquired a 
theatrical taste for human emotions. And 
this set me to thinking. What is the ro- 
mantic standard of life in New York? 
In the first place, how would a young 
man find time, amid so many distractions, 
to fall in love? And if he did, how would 
he court the woman? In novels of New 
York life it is almost always done at 
week-end house parties between luncheon 
and dinner, behind the scenes of amateur 
theatricals, and in other artificial sur- 
roundings. But it must be a very sad 
thing to be obliged to make love to a 
woman according to the opportunities 
and customs afforded by the life of this 
terrible place. The man could send her 
hothouse flowers in the morning, and he 
would go to the theater with her in the 
evenings. Sometimes, I suppose, the 
poor things walk in the park, which is a 
pathetic substitute for a country lane, 
where all courtships should begin and 
end. The point is, that the temptation to 
flank the dear situation with some outside 
diversion would be almost irresistible in 
a place where so many diversions are cre- 
ated apparently for the purpose of help- 
ing people forget. And the result would 
be that two such lovers could never be as 
near all-in-all to one another as if they 
had loved and married in some quiet 
place. And the trouble is that they may 
not even desire to be all-in-all to one an- 
other. They are not as close to begin 
with as nature and love allow, and so it 
is easier for them to come apart. This, 
I think, is one reason why more people 
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living in cities ask for divorces than those 
who live in the country or in small places. 
There are so many refuges for the of- 
fended heart that it is easier for them to 
hold out against one another. 

But returning to this matter of cruel 
impersonality which the people there 
show to one another: On the street cars 
they continue their occupations, or do 
anything rather than take a silent, well- 
bred interest in one another. I am not 
a vain person, but I am a human being, 
blood-kin ‘to every other human being of 
my own race, and the most wounding 
thing I ever suffered at large was riding 
day after day across that city in cars with 
men who were writing books, mumbling 
lectures or sermons, or casting up’ their 
accounts ; with women who were making 
little darning-needle notes in ugly, serv- 
iceable looking blank books, and with 
every one of them rushing in and out as 
if they were in a rage. I did not see 


any one killed, but I do believe if such 
a thing had happened the survivors 
would have gone on without casting the 
merevy of a glance upon the poor re 


mains. That, I take it, would have been 
the newspaper reporter’s business and 
everybody would go on about his busi- 
ness, being sure of the details in the 
afternoon paper. 

When we passed along the streets, my 
friends showed me the places of histor- 
ical interest, the fine buildings, the art 
galleries and monuments, but no refer- 
ence was ever made to the people who 
were spinning around us like beads upon 
a mighty beaker. I even felt that it 
would be bad form, conversationally 
speaking, to notice them as individuals, 
altho it is perfectly proper to discuss 
them as “‘masses,” “classes,” etc. At last 
I ventured to express some curiosity 
about the people of the city, and my 
friend at once replied, “Yes, we will go 
down on the East Side and see them 
some night.” And he was no fool, 
either; he was a distinguished man who 
had lived in New York several years, 
but he unconsciously proved that it is 
possible for people to make so many con- 
cessions to conventions and to the great 
compesite image of humanity as to oblit- 
erate any incisive impression of a sepa- 
rate personality. The ten thousand 
phantoms on Fifth avenue, all dressed 
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alike and showing the same kind of 
hurry, or pride, or weariness in their 
faces, had ceased to impress his jaded 
mind. They are the automatons of the 
city’s civilization. But real, live human 
beings, I understood, were still to be 
found on the East Side—bedraggled, 
hungry, ignorant, wicked, but untamed, 
and capable of protesting their type and 
individuality, with their fists, if neces- 
sary. 

And it is astonishing how the fever of 
the terrible place affects even the facial 
expression. A man, who showed him- 
sélf to bé phlegmatically capable of hap- 
piness among the Connecticut hills all 
summer, wore such an alert, harassed 
look when I saw him on Broadway that 
it was difficult to recognize him. An- 
other, who had manifested the geniality 
of a healthy baby in the country, turned 
into a sort of growling tomcat at his 
office in New York. And I saw one poor 
woman who was not delivered from the 
savage, restless spirit of the place even 
in the quiet country, where she spent a 
desperate vacation, hurrying up and down 
green lanes and fretting at the stillness. 
All her ideas continued to run according 
to the electric railway system, but noth- 
ing she knew or felt coincided with the 
place she was in. She belonged to the 
city just as lightning bugs belong to the 
dark. She had artificial notions of hygi- 
ene and a morbid craving for pavements, 
poor soul. She was indifferent to any 
shining the moon could do, but what she 
wanted was a button at the head of her 
bed, so that she could flood the room at 
will with electric light. 

All this is sad enough and bad enough, 
but it is not the worst. And I tell the 
rest with the same desire to mend mat- 
ters which Northern philanthropists have 
when they groan over Southern frailties. 
And if I have misunderstood, drawing 
too broad an inference from too short an 
observation, it is no more than they have 
done sometimes when they have made a 
“flying trip” through the South and re- 
turned home with enough honey of scan- 
dal about the condition of things down 
here to make two large volumes. 

The fact is, they have a race hatred in 
New York which surpasses anything we 
can do in that line. It is not the loud- 
voiced, savage-minded perversity we 
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have in the South by that name, but it is 
the cold, implacable aversion which the 
Gentiles there feel toward the Jews. 
They are very quiet about it, and do not 
like strangers to notice it. And they are 
extremely well bred in the way they show 
it. It is a polite antipathy. That is to 
say, when the Jews buy homes and move 
on a fashionable residence street, the 
Gentiles sell out and move off. I was 
told that a select boarding-school for 
girls went into the hands of a receiver 
when Jewish girls were accepted as 
pupils. Gentile patrons withdrew their 
daughters, then the Jews also deserted. 
This is exactly what would have happened 
in the South had a negro girl been en- 
rolled at one of our women’s schools; 
but why should it happen in New York, 
no matter to what class or color thé pupil 
belonged, and especially if she was a 
Jewess? For the Jews are probably 
among the best people of that city con- 
sidered morally, industrially, intellectual- 
ly and ancestrally. And, strange to re- 


late, this aversion seems stronger in the 
elder people, New England abolitionists, 


for instance, who have been maudlin in 
their sympathy for the Southern negro. 
When I asked one of them why he dis- 
liked the Jews so, he spread out his hands 
and exclaimed: “Oh, they are so insuf- 
ferable!” “But how?” I asked. He 
merely wrinkled his old Socratic nose 
and looked disgusted. My impression is 
that he considered me a person lacking in 
social delicacy or I could never ask such 
stupid questions. But being determined 
to learn the difference between race 
hatred in the North and the kind we have 
in the South, I persisted : 

“But you allow the Jews freedom of 
speech, of office, you even receive them 
socially upon occasion, you reward their 
scholarship, and confess their virtues!” 

His reply gave the clue to the ever- 
lasting difference between the Northern 
and Southern mind on this subject. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, with the air of a 
man who gives a home thrust, “we do 
not persecute people because we do not 
like them as you do in the South!” 

For my part, I should prefer persecu- 
tion to this deadly repulsion, which is 
apparently founded upon a good social 
conscience. Race hatred is at least intel- 
ligible in the South, but it is esoteric in 
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New York and in the North generally. 
We exclude the negro because he is 
black, because he is weak morally, infe- 
rior mentally, and because we do not 
like the jungle ape from which he so re- 
cently ascended. Doubtless he will im- 
prove in a thousand years or so, but now 
he is evidently not a suitable ingredient 
of any race except his own. No such 
argument will hold, however, against the 
Jews. The only difficulty is that they are 
often embarrassingly more capable than 
Gentiles when they come into competition 
with them; they have the best, most au- 
thentic ancestry of any people in this 
world, and their pathetic lack of self-re- 
spect in the little matter of “butting in” 
comes from age-long ostracism. It’s the 
only way they can get in! They natural- 
ly seek Gentile associations because they 
are tired of their own type. There is an 
awful sameness about it, because we have 
condensed them into it by the same en- 
vironment so long. And they are weary 
of begetting themselves over and over 
and of hearing themselves talk from gen- 
eration to generation of jewels, furs, 
money, the law and the Talmud. And 
the aspiration they show for Gentile va- 
riations of mind and spirit is commend- 
able. But it is a sad commentary upon 
the best of human nature that the very 
people who have set an impossible stand- 
ard of race toleration for the South 
should be so averse to doing the square 
thing at home. Personally, I would 
rather have every Jew in New York for 
my kindred than one negro. 

And finally, the people in New York 
are abnormally clever. They have to be 
in order to survive one another in the 
terrible competition of living. Down 
here we have less energy against one an- 
other and more kindness. It is not con- 
scious, ethical kindness, according to the 
laws of a charitable association, such as 
they have among these hag-ridden peo- 
ple, but it is a genial peace of mind we 
have because we know that our neighbor 
will not get up before sunrise in order 
to get the best of us at a bargain. He 
also loves his ease, and we can trust him 
on that account. But in New York I 
gather that the competing spirit is a mis- 
taken idea of aspiration. It is possible 
there for a woman who has no need to 
work, no desperate obligation to be wise, 
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to study herself into a state of nervous 
prostration in an effort to know all that 
is to be known on a given subject. It is 
a regrettable and insidious form of men- 
tal greed, which detracts from, more than 
it adds to, the richness of her nature, be- 
cause the motive is not a good one. I 
met a clergyman who was making a life 
study of insects, of the evolution of mat- 
ter, and of astronomy. He put his con- 
science into it and worked very hard. 

“What good does it do to wear your- 
self out learning these things?” I asked 
him. 

“I take pleasure in knowing that I 
know them,” he replied. 

“Would you learn everything that is to 
be learned if you had the time and the 
capacity ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, feeling that he had 
given a moral and elevating answer. Be- 
ing in the most charitable of all voca- 
tions, he had become an intellectual glut- 
ton and did not recognize himself as an 
encyclopedic monster of comparatively 
useless information along the way he 
had to go. For when I asked him what 
use he made of his studies in the min- 
istry he gave this illustration : 

“IT prove the miraculous conception of 
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Jesus thus. For instance: There was a 
time when nothing was in existence. 
Then God created the heavens and the 
earth out of this nothingness. Well, if 
he did that, he could call a soul into ex- 
istence that had not been begotten ac- 
cording to the usual processes of genera- 
tion.” ' 

I do not know if he learned this from 
the study of insects, or of astronomy, or 
of the evolution of matter, but I do know 
that he was the pastor of a New York 
church. There is such a thing as being 
a learned fool. When a man has only a 
few faculties it is not commendable to 
spatter them over too wide an area. And 
I fear that much of this sort of thing 
goes on in New York. I know the gen- 
eral impression prevails there that every- 
body ought to do as much as he can, 
learn as much as he can and impart as 
much as he can. Really, it all depends 
upon who he is. The more “do-less” 
some people remain the less harm they 
accomplish. My final impression of New 
York is that too much is going on there. 
The people are too clever and too enter- 
prising. It is not healthy, and it does not 
tend toward sanity or morality. 

Nasuvitre, Tenn. 


The Only Valentine We Get 


BY LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Written on Recetvinc tHE Usvat Notice on FEesruary 14. 


Now swains their loving strains indite, 
Or paint the sufferings they can’t write! 
Two bosoms burn with amorous fire, 

Or else the youth and maid expire, 
Transfixed with little Cupid’s darts 

In their dear pinky-colored hearts ! 

But you and I are past that age, 

For we have long since turned the page, 


When we were only twenty-one, 


- 


And used to worship Venus’ son! 
We don’t expect a valentine! 

We get a courteous “decline,” 

Or else this trying intimation: - 
““Accepted—pay on publication” ! 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





Grand Opera 


Mr. Heinrich Conried has made good 
his threat of leaving the Hub out of his 
wheel when he begins his operatic tour 
on March i1gth. The failure of Boston 
to support what is, so far at least as the 
singers are concerned, the best opera 
company in the world, is one of the inex- 
But the 


plicable mysteries of the time. 
New England metropolis is singularly 


exclusive otherwise. Wilhelm Gericke 
seems to quite suffice for all its needs 
in the conductorial line; for when Felix 
Weingartner and Walter Damrosch, to- 
gether with Joseffy, invaded his orches- 
tral monopoly, a few weeks ago, their 
backers lost, so it is reported, $1,800. 

The cities that will be visited by the 
Conried. Opera. Company are Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Fifteen operas will be 
sung in those eight cities. Four of them 
are by Wagner: “Tannhauser,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Walkiire” and “Siegfried.” The 
others are “Hansel and Gretel” (which 
has had several more performances than 
any other opera in this year’s list), “The 
Queen of Sheba,” “Carmen,” “Figaro, 
“La Bohéme,” “Don Pasquale,” “Faust,” 
“Marta,” “Tosca,” “Pagliacci,” “Lucia.” 
Among the singers to be heard are 
Mmes. Abott, Abarbanell, Alten, Eames, 
Jomelli, Sembrich, Weed, Fremstad, 
Homer, Walker; MM. Burgstaller, Ca- 
ruso, Dippel, Knote, Reiss, Campanari, 
Dufriche, Goritz, Mihlmann, Scotti, 
Van Rooy, Blass, Journet, Rossi and 
Plangon. 





It will be noticed that Mme. Nordica, 
who may safely be called the greatest liv- 
ing dramatic soprano, is not in the above, 
list. This may explain why, in place of 
“Don Giovanni,” “Figaro” is on the tour- 
ing repertory to represent Mozart. In 
this city the success of “Don Giovanni,” 
which was revived by way of celebrating 
the sesquicentennial of Mozart’s birth, 
was one of the pleasant surprises of the 
season; to no one more so than to Mr. 
Conried, who announced only one repe- 
tition of it, but found the demand for 
seats so great that two repetitions have 
already been granted, with more, prob- 
ably, to come. 

The first performance was far from 
perfection. It would have gained by hav- 
ing a Mottl at the conductor’s desk and 
several more rehearsals ; but vocally there 
was much to admire and praise, and the 
audience was remarkably enthusiastic. It 
has been said of Mme. Sembrich that she 
is among singers what Mozart is among 
composers. It has also been said, with 
equal truth, that Zerlina is Mozart’s typ- 
ical character. As Zerlina, therefore, 
Mme. Sembrich could not fail to give de- 
light, while Mme. Nordica gave a splen- 
didly dramatic impersonation of Donna 
Anna. Mr. Scotti’s Don Giovanni and 
Mr. Journet’s Leporello also were on a 
high level, altho Mr. Journet’s Leporello 
was not so irresistibly funny as Edouard 
de Reszke’s used to be. It is character- 
istic of Mr. Conried that, altho he had 
intended to give this opera only once, he 
provided new scenic effects. At the close, 
following the example of the Royal The- 
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atre in Munich, Don Juan’s palace col- 
lapses, and over the ruins the audience 
gets a glimpse of the moonlit graveyard, 
with the statue of the murdered gov- 
ernor. 

Of other recent performances three 
call for special notice—those of “Il Tro- 
vatore,” “Die Meistersinger” and. “The 
Gipsy Baron.” Ten years ago, and, still 
more, twenty years ago, “Il Trovatore” 
was “all the rage” and “Aida” was neg- 
lected. Today “Aida” is the most popu- 
lar of Verdi’s operas and “Il Trovatore” 
is neglected. Now, while “Aida” is un- 
doubtedly Verdi’s*masterwork, “Il Tro- 
vatore” also deserves at least three or 
four performances a year. As long as 
Mr. Conried can command a cast includ- 
ing Mmes. Nordica and Homer, MM. 
Knote and Campanari, it will be likely. to 
get its deserts. It is a pleasure, also, to 
record the fact that Wagner’s comic op- 
era is still on the top wave of popularity. 

An eminent German critic, Wilhelm 
Tappert, once declared that, altho Mozart 
is the reputed prince of melodists, there 
is more melody in “Die Meistersinger” 
than in all of Mozart’s operas combined. 
Be that as it may, it is certainly Wagner’s 
most melodious opera, an opera well cal- 
culated to turn the few remaining scoff- 
ers into enthusiasts. The parts of Eva 
and Magdalena have been sung by 
greater artists than those in his year’s 
cast, but Knote as Walter, Van Rooy as 
Sachs, Goritz as Beckmesser, Reiss as 
David, Miihlmann as Kothner, make an 
almost unprecedentedly strong cast. 

For the manager of the Metropolitan 
the most important event of the season 
was the production, on February 15, of 
Johann Strauss’s “The Gypsy Baron,” 
for this one performance added over 
$20,000 to his bank account. Every one 
of the great artists in the company, ex- 
cepting Mme. Nordica (who was indis- 
posed), took part in this performance, 
which, at double prices, drew one of the 
largest audiences of the season. The 
propriety of producing an operetta on 
the grand opera stage need not be dis- 
cussed here; opera—especially Italian 
opera—is not such a highly artistic thing 
as to exclude such an experiment. Mast 
of the old fashioned operas are, as Wag- 
ner remarked, “concerts in costume”; 
and in giving a concert in costume at the 


end of “The Gypsy Baron” Mr. Conried 
was therefore merely following operatic 


usage. 
rd 


Visiting Conductors | 


Mr. Felix Weingartner, of Munich, 
has been leading Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 
New York Symphony Orchestra to new 
victories in a march almost across the 
continent and back. He has conducted 
four concerts in New York in the course 
of the month, repeating two programs. 
He has again shown that he is a serious 
and conscientious musician of rare inter- 
pretative skill. He never exploits self, 
but expends all his energies in doing 
honor to the composer in hand by pro- 
claiming his message in the clearest, most 
beautiful manner possible with the means 
at his command. He still has -much to 
learn, however, in the art of program 
building. 

Dr. Ernst Kunwald, of Frankfort, pre- 
sided over the New York Philharmonic 
concert of February roth. He is a thoro- 
ly good conductor, tho not so impressive 
or sO magnetic as some of his predeces- 
sors. But the main thing disclosed by 
his ministrations, as compared with those 
of the other foreign conductors heard 
here in the last season or two, was an- 
other proof of the essential fact that in 
the Philharmonic players New York city 
has an orchestra of such high excellence 
as any city in the world might be proud 
of. Some of the individual players are 
not of the first rank, it is true, the wind 
choirs too often sound with faulty and 
uncertain intonation; but as a whole the 


‘band, gigantic in size and of unparal- 


leled power, volume and muscularity of 
tone, is skillful, sensitive to the wishes of 
any competent leader, and gratifyingly 
responsive. ie 


Mr. Franko’s Mozart Concert 


At the beginning of the month many 
musical organizations in many parts of 
the world were celebrating the 150th an- 
niversary of the birth.of Mozart, which 
fell on January 27th. The most conspic- 
uous observance of the anniversary in 
Néw York was the second for the season 
of Mr. Sam. Franko’s Concerts of Old 
Music, given in Mendelssohn Hall on 
February ist, the whole program of 
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which was made up of music by the “im- 
mortal boy”—music which, tho old as 
men count time, is yet ever fresh with the 
charm and joyousness of youth. The 


most diverting novelty on Mr. Franko’s . 


program was the “Peasant’s Symphony,” 
an amusing musical parody that is sel- 
dom performed. It satirizes the amateur 
composer and the blundering country mu- 
sician in a vein of droll and most ingeni- 
ous waggery. Many persons in the audi- 
_ence at Mendelssohn Hall were at first 
shocked, amazed and bewildered, but the 
joke was appreciated before the end was 
reached and its fun thoroly enjoyed. The 
performance, not only of this but of the 
whole. program, at 
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stein himself would have delighted to 
have it played, and he won an instant 
and brilliant success. Indeed, the reve- 
lation of his powers was, in the field of 
solo performance, the biggest sensation 
of the season. Not that Mr. Lhevinne 
plays in a sensational manner; he does 
not. He plays with consummate artistry. 

Of robust build, with massive shoul- 
ders and powerful arms, Josef Lhevinne 
appears the embodiment of muscular 
strength, and he displayed a leonine 
power not possessed by any other visit- 
ing virtuoso for many years. His tech- 
nic is exceedingly brilliant. He is always 
sure of himself. His work in octave pas- 
sages, especially, is 





the hands of Mr. 
Franko and his as- 
sociates was admir- 
able. This is the 
sixth season of his 
concerts of old mu- 
sic played as it was 
written to be played, 
and the encourage- 
ment of his efforts 
which this means is 
most laudable. 
e 


A Great Pianist 


The third concert 
of the season by the 
Russian Symphony 
Orchestra was not- 
able for the im- 
provement shown 
by the band under 
the leadership of its 
able young  con- 
ductor, Mr. Modest 
Altschuler, who is 
striding steadily forward in his art, 
for the co-operation (thru the cour- 
tesy of the Philharmonic Society) of Mr. 
Vassili Safonoff, most magnetic of con- 
ductors, and, above all, for the first ap- 
pearance in America of Mr. Josef. Lhe- 
vinne, pianist, of Moscow, where for sev- 
eral years he has been a pupil of Mr. 
Safonoff’s. With Mr. Safonoff at the 
conductor’s desk, Mr. Lhevinne played 
Rubinstein’s fifth concerto (in E flat), a 
big and a difficult thing, which it is hard 
for the performer to imbue with feeling 
or temperament. He played it as Rubin- 





Josef Lhevinne. 


a thing to marvel 
at. He has a wide 
range of dynamics, 
an abundance of 
temperamental en- 
ergy and a fine, 
massive touch, but 
it can be as soft as 
silk when occasion 
demands. And, 
priceless beyond all 
these things, he can 
make his instrument 
sing. Mr. Lhevinne 
is the best pianist . 
Russia has sent out 
to conquer the mu- 
sic loving world 
since Anton Rubin- 
stein. He is Rubin- 
stein’s legitimate 
successor, and it is 
not. unsafe to pre- 
dict that he will re- 
peat, if he does not 
surpass, the achieve- 
ments and triumphs of that master, for 
he is now a musician of the first rank. 


a 


Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts Exhibition 


If there were any doubt that the most 
prominent characteristic of American 
painters is their color sense, it would be 
dispelled by a survey of the roIst annual 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, which opened on 
January 22d and will close on the 3d of 
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March. The walls are absolutely joyous 
with their bouquet of tender color, and 
the pictures have been hung pretty gen- 
erally with a view to preserving this 
beautiful harmony. The true tonalists 
—not the old Munich tonalists in bitu- 
men—are given an entire gallery, espe- 
cially and daintily decorated to receive 
their works, wherein are exhibited five 
of T. W. Dewing’s exquisitely refined 
poems in paint; five of Dwight W. 
Tryon’s lovable landscapes; three by 
Abbott Thayer, and two landscapes 
and a portrait by their master, the 
late James Abbott McNeill Whistler. 
This remarkable collection, the delight of 
all artists, is loaned by Mr. Charles L. 
Freer, of Detroit, the same gentleman 
who has offered his collection of works 
of art to the nation, upon certain most 
reasonable and proper conditions, that 
make it incumbent upon Congress to ac- 
cept the gift without hesitation. _ Ifnoth- 
ing further were known of Mr. Freer’s 
collection than this exquisite sample, it 
should be sufficient to guarantee its 
prompt acceptance. 

In a rapid survey of the exhibition it 
will be impossible to do more than glance 
at a few of the 1,006 numbers exhibited, 
a hundred and a quarter of which are 
sculpture, representing 400 ~artists, 
which number, it is needless to say, could 
be cut in half with manifest advantage, 
for not only is the number too great to 
be properly displayed in the galleries of 
the Academy, but a more rigid rule of 
acceptance would make the standard 
higher and key the artists up to doing 
and sending only their best. And this rule 
could be applied to some of the great 
names, as well as to less known and un- 
known ones. The two canvases by 
John Sargent are as unworthy of his 
master hand as were the pot-boilers he 
painted when on his hurried trip to this 
country some few months ago. The two 
exhibited are portraits of Mrs. Mathias 
and of Mrs. Alexander. Something of 
the same nature might be said of William 
M. Chase. What a wonderful fellow 
Chase is, and in nothing more wonderful 
than in his ability to paint superlatively 
bad pictures as well as superlatively good 
ones. To the former class belongs his 
painting of “The Sisters” and to the lat- 
ter his portrait of Dr. Sparhawk Jones, 
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while between the two and nearly up to 
the last named comes his portrait of 
“Miss Frances V. Earle.” But “The Sis- 
ters” is positively funny. There are two 
of them in a seated position, but if seat- 
ed upon anything it must be the clouds, 
for the airy nothingness of their support 
is negatively apparent, while the rolling 
of the clouds is all that can account for 
one sister being poised away above the 
other. The tawdry tissue paper costumes 
are in accord with the general poverty of 
the painting, its one redeeming quality 
being its charming tone. Nor is Miss 
Beaux at her best in her work exhibited 
this year. Her portrait of a young boy 
is an excellent figure, well painted, but 
unfortunately placed upon one of Miss 
Beaux’s favorite toboggan-slide floors, so 
that the child is in danger of slipping out 
of the canvas. It is odd how little at- 
tention Miss Beaux pays to perspective. 
Her portrait of President Drinker, of 
Lehigh University, has been painted sev- 
eral years and has the weakness and the 
strength that belonged to her paintings of 
the period. It is a pity that such a con- 
summate artist as Miss Beaux showed 
herself to be in her portrait last year of 
Mrs. Phelps Stokes should ever allow 
herself to fall from grace. 

The best picture in the exhibition is 
the portrait of Miss Eleanor Hyde, by 
Edmund C. Tarbell. It is delightful in 
color and tone, in feeling and character ; 
it is restful in its simplicity and convinc- 
ing in its sincerity. It is true the painter 
is to be congratulated on his model, but 
then not every man, even with such a 
model, would have made such an accom- 
plishment. Tarbell exhibits two other 
pictures, “The Golden Crescent” and 
“Girl Crocheting,” each very charming, 
especially the latter, which is an old mas- 
ter in modern dress. The late John 
Twachtman is represented by half a 
dozen of his most characteristic works, 
unfortunately not hung together, one of 
which, “Sailing in the Mist,” has been 
acquired for the Aeademy’s permanent 
collection. His “Niagara” is the only 
attractive pictorial rendering of the sub- 
ject I have ever seen. Horatio Walker 
has a group of five pictures covering 
nearly a score of years and showing very 
interestingly the changes and progress in 
his- work. Frank du Mond has two 
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beautiful paintings, “The Bathers” and 
“The Net Mender”; Colin Campbell 
Cooper two of his familiar and well 
painted street scenes. Mary Cassatt a 
most effective “Mother and Child,” the 
painting of the baby’s flesh being most , 
admirable; and Carl Newman two fine 
studies of the nude, notwithstanding 
their impressionistic 
handling. Boldini’s 
portrait of Mrs. 
Harry Lehr attracts 
much attention as 
a past master’s tour 
de force and is an 
interesting example 
of the no longer 
fashionable Spanish- 
French school, Fine 
landscapes and ma- 
rines are exhibited 
by Schofield, Red- 
field, Carlsen, Groll, 
Childe ‘Hassam, 
Dearth, Metcalf, 
Charles H. Davis, 
Alden Weir, Alex- 
ander Harrison, 
Woodbury and 
others. But with 
400 artists contri- 
buting over a thou- 
sand works it is im- 
possible even to 
mention the names 
of many most 
worthy of recogni- 
tion, let alone to 
discuss their works. 
It must be sufficient 
to say that this is 
unquestionably the 
finest exhibition of 
American art ever 
held in this country 
and portends ex- 
ceedingly well for 
the future artistic ‘ 
development of the American nation. 


a 


hibition of the 
Painters. 


& 
The Architectural League 
The most important of the month’s 
events, and, in its educative influence on 
the public, the most important art ex- 
hibition of the year, is that of the Archi- 


tectural League. This year, perhaps 
more than ever before, there is noticeable 
a largeness in the interests and a growing 


Josephi’s Miniature of Mrs. Post. : 
American Society of Miniature 
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sanity along special lines. Buildings are 
becoming more truly monumental, and 
sculpture for them, tho not so well rep- 
resented in this exhibition, is keeping 
pace, while painted decorations, especial- 
ly for Western cities, are becoming not 
only numerous, but more and more inter- 
esting. There seem to be fewer things 
from the craftsmen 
than usual, tho the 
Grueby pottery is 
represented by a 
group of garden 
pots and decorative 
. tile friezes, two by 
Leboutillier, called 
“Oxen” and “Au- 
tumn,” exhibiting 
almost every qual- 
ity obtainable in tile 
designing, and there 
is much pottery, 
charming in color 
and glaze. At last 
a thing of beauty in 
automobiles is offer- 
ed to us in the de- 
sign by William L. 
Welton, which 
shows a car in 
which every line 
evolved by necessity 
is treated decora- 
tively. Even the 
hoarse “soun the 
horn is to iss om 
the mouth of a 
Mercury-like head, 
which forms a sort 
of prow, and the 
steering gear is like 
an ancient victor’s 
staff. 


A glass case in 
one of the side gal- 
leries contains twen- 
ty-two pieces of 
wrought silver and 
enamel work by Mary Norton and Helen 
Mills, showing us again within how 
small a compass great beauty can be at- 
tained. The panel with the figure of a 
priest in gorgeous robes walking thru a 
quiet garden at even is a beautiful piece 
of color work. 

The architectural project of greatest 
interest to New Yorkers is that of the 
great new terminal for the New York 


In the Ex- 
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Central Railroad. The architects, War- 
ren & Wetmore and Reed & Stem, show 
five renderings. of the various views of 
their monumental design. It promises to 
be massive and moderate and pleasing in 
its lack of the encrustations of subor- 
dinate details, which some other large 
buildings have to carry. Reed & Stem 
are also the architects of the St. Paul 
Auditorium. Carrere & Hastings show 
their designs for the office buildings for 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Washington, and photographs of the 
beautiful Murry Guggenheim house at 
West End, N. Y. Cass Gilbert has a 
large exhibit, showing his Capitol build- 
ings for both Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
the Festival Hall for the St. Louis Ex- 
position, the New York Custom House, 
and other smaller buildings. For his 
structures were made some of the best 
decorations shown in ‘the exhibition; 


“canvas. 
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loes about the heads are modeled in wax 
and then treated in the general scheme of 
beautiful color. The decoration will 
doubtless be carried out in colored plas- 
ter, or, like Sargent’s Boston decorations, 
partly in colored plaster affixed to the 
Photographs of a decoration 
by Mr. Blashfield for the Iowa Capitol 
show a most interesting treatment of the 
“Westward” idea. Kenyon Cox shows a 
full-sized cartoon of “Agriculture” for 
the same building, splendidly virile and 
interesting in its present form. It is a 
pity that he will have to finish it, for in 
that process doubtless he will reduce it to 
his usual level of mediocrity in color. Al- 
bert Herter exhibits a ceiling for the di- 
rectors’ room in the National Park Bank, 
in which Progress is followed thru 
streaks of limelight by Peace and Pros- 
perity. It is somewhat unfortunate that 


the color is sensational, as the figures 


> 


























Design for an Automobile, by William L. 


Welton, from the 


Architectural League Exhibition. 


those four by La Farge on phases of the 
Law, of which only photographs are here 
—these giving no idea of the greatness 
of the originals executed for the Minne- 


sota Capitol; and those four notable: 


groups by French for the Custom House, 
symbolizing “America,” “Asia,” “Ry- 
rope” and “Africa.” 


There are many designs for college . 


buildings, country residences, etc., all 
showing the developing care for the com- 
plete environment as part of the design. 
There are few designs for churches ; the 


two or three good ones are not very good. » 


Of the mural decorations, a surprising 
number are better than ever before. Most 
truly decorative of all is the big “Sketch 
for a Fragment of Decoration in St. 
Saviour’s Church, Philadelphia,” by E. 
H. Blashfield, a group of adoring angels, 
in which all the parts which are pure pat- 
tern and the foreground details and ha- 


themselves have much beauty. Doubt- 
less in position this design will gain in 
interest. 

A new figure among decorators is 
Everett Shinn, who shows photographs 
only of decorations in the house of Clyde 
Fitch, which look like excellent designs 
in the Rococo manner, very luscious in 
ornamental effect. They include door 
and over-mantel panels, ceiling and a top 
for a piano. Red chalk drawings for 
them are able and charming. 

The President’s bronze medal offered 
for a decorative design to symbolize 
“Peace After War” was awarded to 
Hugo Ballin. Louis Vaillant has this 
year added some hitherto missing quality 
of color in his work. His circular panel 
for a library is a great advance over his 
former work. Lichtenauer’s dreary im- 
itation of Chavannes hardly deserved the 
end wall of the south gallery. 
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Benson’s panel of decorative realism 
called “Pomona” is a fine thing. 

Sculptural works are not numerous. 
Bitter’s design for a monument to Gen- 
eral Von Steuben is commonplace, and 
Martiny’s caryatides for Senator Clark’s 
house are as vulgar as the setting they 
are to have. Evelyn Longman has two 
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Other Exhibitions of the Month 


Twenty-seven landscapes by Henry W. 
Ranger were shown at Cottier’s during 
the month and exhibited this vigorous 
and always interesting painter in every 
one of his moods. He is always strong, 
always a bit of a materialist in his joy 
in Nature’s appearances, but his work 





Colored Binding, ty Chivers, in Translucent Vellum, in 
Scribner Exhibition. 


memorial reliefs of large ‘size, knowing 
in technique, but slight in character. 
Borglum’s ascetic St..Clement for the 
Cathedral of St. John the Devine is per- 
haps the most important thing in point of 
conception, while Lucy Perkin’s little 
“Melancholia” is very big in feeling. 
Antonin Skodik won the Avery prize of 
$50 for a design for a wall fountain. 


will count as important in comparison 
with any school of landscape. 

One of the keen delights prepared for 
us by Mr. MacBeth was a little collection 
of drawings in pastel, watercolor and 
pencil, by Abbott Thayer’s young daugh- 
ter, Miss Gladys Thayer. These were of 
especial interest in showing a point of 
view and a set of sensibilities to color 
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very different from her father’s. They 
were all very young in handling and 
sometimes a little awkward in placing, 
the studies of flowers especially, but such 
delicacy of appreciation with power 
enough to convince us of it are rarely 
seen outside of Japanese art. The four 
landscape sketches were very true in 
values and distinctly promising, and 
three portrait heads showed sincere study 
and keen observation of character. 

With these were shown two portraits 
and two landscapes by Mr. Thayer, not 
among his best works. 

For two weeks the Society of Minia- 
ture Painters showed 142 works at 
Knoedler’s. A group of thirteen pictures 
by Miss Theodora Thayer, who died 
since last year’s exhibition, were set apart 
as a memorial, but would in any case 
have been set apart as showing far and 
away the best things there. On the 
whole, the exhibition was not of great 
interest, so many people having been 
painted on ivory who should never have 
been painted on anything, and the artists 
having all too often failed to do justice 
to the sitters who were possessed of 
charm. 

The recent celebration of the Franklin 
Bicentenary makes very timely the collec- 
tion of Franklin portraits, busts, books, 
newspapers, Poor Richard Almanacks, 
rebuses and memorials in the way of con- 
temporary ceramic portraits of Frank- 
lin, medallions, Staffordshire statuets, 
paintings, drawings, placques, snuff 
boxes, cameos, miniatures on copper, to- 
gether with certain of his manuscripts, 
autograph letters, and broadsides, that 
were shown at the Grolier Club from 
January 26th to February 24th, inclusive. 

An interesting exhibition of some new 
and uniquely decorated bindings by 
Cedric Chivers, of Bath, England, opened 
at the Scribner establishment on Fifth 
avenue, on February 3d, and continued 
until the roth inst. The bindings re- 
ceived the gold prize at the St. Louis Ex- 
position. The distinctive feature of the 
Vellucent bindings lies in the skilful use 
of vellum that has been so treated as to be 
transparent, which has been superim- 
posed upon colored designs. The black 
and white reproduction of Evelina gives 
no suggestion of the delicate beauty of 
the Chivers binding in its soft pinks, reds 
and yellows. 
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The Boston Orchestra and a New 
Symphony 

The first performance of the latest 
symphony thus far given to the world 
by Gustav Mahler was given last 
month in New York by the Boston Sym- 
phony. Mahler today occupies a posi- 
tion almost unique among living com- 
posers as an avowed and _ persistent 
writer of symphonies—most of his fel- 
low musicians are casting their creations 
in other forms than that of the sym- 
phony. He was born in Kalischt, Bo- 
hemia, in 1860, and was a pupil of 
Anton Briickner. He is director and also 
conductor of the Vienna Opera. He has 
been known for several years as one of 
the ablest musicians of his time and as 
a man of remarkably strong individuality. 
Thruout the music loving and music 
practicing countries of Central Europe 
he is regarded today as standing in the 
forefront of living composers, beside 
Richard Strauss (whom, by the way, he 
considers not as a rival but as a pioneer 
and leader who has opened a path for 
him and his colleagues). 

The symphony brought to our atten- 
tion by Mr. Gericke last week is Mah- 
ler’s fifth, in C sharp minor. It is a 
work of vast dimension, lasting a full 
hour in performance. It displays the 
composer’s command of all the resources 
of modern orchestral writing, and it di- 
vulges his skill as a symphonist much 
better than did his fourth symphony, the 
only one heretofore heard in New York. 
Mr. Gericke is to be thanked for bring- 
ing it to performance, and it is to be 
hoped that he will repeat it at no distant 
day. 


a 
The Drama 


Several excellent plays have been pro- 
duced in New York since our last dra- 
matic criticisms were published. None, 
however, were quite up to the Marlowe- 


Sothern Shakespearean revivals. Sarah 
Bernhardt in her repertory, Shaw’s “Man 
and Superman” or Barrie’s “Peter Pan.” 
The most meritorious productions of the 
month were the following: “The Fasci- 
nating Mr. Vanderveldt,” “The Duel” 
and “Mr. Hopkinson,” a London farce. 
There is no doubt that “The Duel” is 
bound to be discussed a good deal from 
now on. The purpose of the play is to 
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show “the duel” of two brothers, one an 
unselfish priest and the other a high- 
minded but atheistic physician, who fight 
for the Duchess De Chailles, the priest 
for her soul, the doctor for her body. 
People who like to hear interesting con- 
versation on important themes will re- 
ceive an intellectual stimulus from this 
play, altho it smacks somewhat of a tract. 
Mr. Otis Skinner, who takes the leading 
part, is more actor than priest. Miss Fay 
Davis, who until recently was Ann in 
“Man and Superman,” has an unreal-to- 
life réle, but does as well as circum- 
stances allow. The physician brother, 
perhaps, fits his part the best. The play 
is of the religious problem variety, and 
ends with forced conventionality by the 
degenerate husband of the impressionable 
duchess dying, and the physician obtain- 
ing her as his wife thru the intercession 
of the brother. The play is without ac- 
tion and untrue to life, but is well played 
and will make people think. 

Mr. Alfred Sutro’s new play, “The 
Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt,” is the best 
type of the modern society problem com- 
edy. The playwright’s wit flashes at 
times so brilliantly as to remind one of 
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Bernard Shaw, while his humor sug- 
gests Augustus Thomas. The characters 
of the play are taken from English high 
society ; Lady this, Marchioness that, the 
Colonel back from Africa,.and the vil- 
lain with Parisian immorals, are all in 
the cast. Miss Ellis Jeffreys plays Lady 
Clarice Howland, the true-hearted young 
widow with an exuberant sense of hu- 
mor. The part suits her better than any- 
thing she has ever attempted in this 
country, and her acting from beginning 
to end is fresh, genuine and delightful. 
She did not overdo a single line, and was 
as natural as real life. Mr. Frank 
Worthing, as the fascinating Mr. Van- 
derveldt, also had a sense of humor, a 
very unusual accomplishment for a stage 
villain ; and in the places where the con- 
ventional playwright would have made 
him hiss “s’ death” between his clenched 
teeth, Mr. Sutro made him turn an epi- 
gram. The theme of the play is suscep- 
tible of coarse treatment, but there is 
nothing in it to offend a fastidious taste, 
and we can recommend it as the best play 
of its class that has been produced here 
this season, 
“Mr. Hopkinson,” an English farce, 














Stage Setting from Fourth Act of “Gallops.” 
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which ran for 200 nights in London, has 
been imported for production at the Sa- 
voy. The old idea of Samuel Warren’s, 
in which a poor and ignorant clerk who 
suddenly comes into immense wealth, as 
worked out in his famous “Ten Thou- 
sand Pounds a Year,” is the motif of R. 
C. Carton’s “Mr. Hopkinson.” A highly 
polished, if somewhat corrupt, society, 
the individual members of which are 
strictly au fait according to the standards 
of the smart set, constitute foils for Mr. 
Hopkinson, who is 


Miss Dorothy Donelly, as the spoiled and 
scheming daughter of the boarding- 
house keeper, shows more talent than she 
did as Candida. The story is supposed 
to end happily, that is, the little gray lady 
is married to a man whose redemption is 

as doubtful as the bill ‘he fabricated. 
Richard Harding Davis’s new farce, 
“The Galloper,” contains nothing partic- 
ularly novel-or striking in the way of 
jokes, characters or situation, but it is 
unnecessary to say that it is amusing, 
since ithas Raymond 





a typical London 
“Bounder.” The 
philosophy of the 
cockney and of the 
costermonger, when 
contrasted with that 
of high society, af- 
fords many farcical 
situations, and the 
movement of the 
play never drags. 
A long run is con- 
fidently predicted, 
for which the out- 
look is good. 
“Grierson’s Way” 
is a tragedy after 
Ibsen— and not a 
very long way, 
either. As in 
“Hedda Gabler,” 
everything inexora- 
bly ends in death 
and black despair. 
Henry Miller, who 
takes the leading 





Hitchcock in the 
chief réle. The scene 
is laid in Greece 
during the war with 
Turkey, and Amer- 
ican war corre- 
spondents and Red 
Cross nurses are the 
material of the 
mix-up. It is mu- 
sical comedy with- 
out music, but not 
entirely without, for 
the audience will not 
let Mr. Hitchcock 
off without a song 
before the curtain. 

“The Vanderbilt 
Cup” is something 
new in musical com- 
edy. The automobile 
craze furnishes the 
center and periphery 
of the plot, if it 
could be said to have 
a plot, while a real 








part, is remarkable 
as the self - sacri- 
ficing hero, while 4 

the rest of the support is more than ex- 
cellent. Altho the play is in no sense 
immoral, it is not suited for very young 
people. 

In writing “The Little Gray Lady,” 
Channing Pollock has voluntarily handi- 
capped himself by dispensing with fash- 
ionable costumes, fine scenery and a hero. 
It is a backyard romance and most of 
the characters are employees of the 
Treasury Department in Washington. 
The plot is a patchwork greenback. 
From this material Mr. Pollock has 
evolved an interesting play, with well de- 
fined persons and some: good scenes. 


Mr. Otis Skinner in “The Duel.” 


automobile race, 
which actually 
takes place on the 
stage, when the automobiles are going 
faster than a mile a minute, is breath- 
lessly exciting. The humor of Miss Elsie 
Jannis and the whistling fat man are es- 
pecially good, and those who are not 
above an evening of continuous laughter 
cannot afford to miss it. 

David Gray’s “Gallops,” as presented 
at the Garrick, introduces the hunting 
community on Long Island. The bril- 
liant red of. the hunting coats worn 
alike by actors and ushers lend a dash 
of color to the play. The action drags 
somewhat in the first act, but reaches its 
apogee in Act II, after which it partakes 


~ 
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of the nature of a gentle river in its flow. 
A delightful and very subtle line of 
sentiment runs thru “Gallops,’ and in 
the hands of Charles Richman this 
feature of the play is exceedingly well 
brought out. 

“The Bishop,” a three act comedy by 
John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) and 
Murray Carson, is a clean and whole- 
some play. While not wildly hilarious, 
it forms a most pleasing evening’s enter- 
tainment. Ambrose, Bishop of Rance, 
in addition to caring for the spiritual 
welfare of his diocese maintains a print 
shop for the dissemination of good liter- 
ature among the masses. Incidentally, 
he tinkers their clocks and watches, with 
the result that he usually buys new ones 
to replace them. The Bishop’s nephew, 
Francis Hericourt, a susceptible young 
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man of three and twenty, is trying to 
decide between the Church and the world 
for his vocation. He is helped to his 
decision by the Duchess of Quentin, a 
charming young widow, tho not in the 
way which both he and she for a time 
expect. The other factor in the case is 
Barbara Arreton, a young girl to whom 
Francis is virtually betrothed, and whom 
he finally marries. The good Bishop has 
his hands full in straightening out the 
tangles of the young people’s affections, 
but he succeeds in doing it to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. Mr. Thomp- 
son impersonates the Bishop with grace 
and dignity, while Miss De Wolfe, as 
the Duchess, is altogether charming. 
The other parts, while not above 
criticism, are, on the 
taken. 


whole, well 


Must We Apologize for the Country? 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Autuor or “THe Country Home,” “Orv Farm Days,” 


gave us “An Apology for the 


J 


N OT long ago the Atlantic M onthly 


Country.” It was notable for as- 
serting the right of the countryman, in 
these days, to contradict the civilian as 
much as he pleases, and take his own 
place, and relative place, in the world. 
An outer-land man is no longer needfully 
outlandish ; he has the telephone and daily 
mail delivery, quite as much as the inhab- 
itant of Philadelpiiia or Boston. All 
highly polished words still have at their 
root urbs or civis; but the meaning has 
faded out, and we are as likely to go to 
John Burroughs’s woods, to find civiliza- 
tion and courtesy, as to look for it in the 
twistings of city streets. Just at pres- 
ent there is a growing sentiment that it 
is the town which constitutes the real 
wilderness, and that a cultivated mind 
cannot gratify its love for society, apart 
from the fields, brooks, birds, and all 
that we have wrapped up in the word 
country. 

There has come about a great stride 


toward equality of privilege. Back- 


Etc. 


woods places there still are, but the 
chances also are that, as fast as they are 
found out, they will be made over into 
summer resorts, where golf links and 
conventionalism displace Nature. On the 
other hand, our cities have solidified, un- 
til it is said that only two persons in the 
world are known, to all New Yorkers— 
that is Murphy and Jerome. An interest- 
ing census was a few years ago taken, 
and among the religious statistics it was 
found that in New York city there were 
several hundred persons who had never 
heard of Jesus Christ. The country has 
its drawbacks, but no such narrowness 
as the life lived in the house-walled 
streets. It is hard to conceive how hu- 
manity could have achieved any more 
complete exclusion from every natural 
privilege than is fulfilled in the denser 
parts of London, New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. London has as many 
residents as a dozen of our States, 
pressed and packed into the space of a 
single county. 

The literature that is satirical on coun- 
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try life, and that which finds it rude and 
brutal, used to be written for country 
readers; it is now hard to find readers 
who enjoy it, or endorse it, either in the 
city or in the country. Publishers say 
that it does not sell. Tom, who worked 
his way up from the farm, and became 
mayor or alderman of some city, is no 
longer a very attractive character in 
country school books: Tastes are chang- 
ing. The farm wives who went crazy 
from isolation are now gossiping over 
the rural ‘phones or watching for a daily 
chat with the free mail carrier. “How 
much increase in your mail?” I asked one 
of these blue coated fellows. He re- 
plied: “There are four times as many 
daily papers taken as two years ago; and 
of letters the increase is very much 
larger.” The Man with the Hoe is now 
the man rising from his knees to stand 
erect. 
Lifted by toil of centuries, he leans. 
Upon his hoe; and gazes on the heavens 
The glorious light of ages on his face. 
Lo! here the power, that shall ere long exalt 
All other power, all force—the dull red clod, 
To serve man’s wit, and wait upon his will! 
He leans upon his hoe! and looks abroad 
O’er realms God lifts him to subdue! 
However, while the ills of country life 
are not by any means as serious as those 
of city life, there are enough of them to 
be counted with. It will hardly do to in- 
duce folk to quit compacted and con- 
ventional city life until they are ready 
to lead individual existences and take the 
consequences. I have seen men com- 
pletely whipped off the farm by quack 
grass, and have seen locusts drive the 
people before them like sheep. A hard 
freeze in Florida turned over half of the 
orange growers out of the State. The 
country is not the place for people with 
undeveloped wits. 
er must have more scientific knowledge 
than any other citizen. Weeds are hon- 
est plants, out of place; but while out of 
place they are hard to deal with. Just 
now we have a dozen Asiatics in our 
fields that are a thousand times more 
perilous than the coolies. We have also 
two or three native weeds that stand up 
to us in the open field and outflank us 
as if we were Russians. Old Humphrey 
says : 


“Ye purslane is another word for per- 


The successful farm-’ 
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sistence. Ye weeds do call out of us good 
qualities, and make test of us. So it is God’s 
judgment day is all ye time. If ye be men the 
weeds will soon find it out; but if cowards, 
they will soon have thrusted you out of house 
and home.” 

The country has too many problems 
for an uneducated man. To thrivé on 
the land one must know what the land 
is, and he must have that knowledge of 
plants and animals which is practical for 
everyday life. There is no room any 
longer for those who do not keep pace 
with the revelations of science. It is 
hard to conceive anything more helpless 
than the farmer who knows nothing of 
the legumes and bacteria, and the possi- 
bility of making soil of a fat sort out of 
poor sand or solid clay. 

The problem of hard work in the coun- 
try is equally staggering to a great many 
—hard work and dirty work. They wish 
to move into the town to get rid of labor. 
They still educate their children along 
the lines of least resistance. They wish 
them to be so taught that they may pass 
out of the ranks of laborers and become 
ladies and gentlemen. ‘ The only answer 
to these folk is, that we have got to re- 
verse our whole conception of work. 
Amusement is the most wearing employ- 
ment of human beings. It kills quicker 
than hard toil; and next to amusement, 
comes the ennui of having nothing at all 
todo. The whole structure of the human 
being means work. The hands are our 
glory because they are the fore feet ‘of 
animals, exalted to the achievements of 
art. The brain never does anything 
nobler than to devise tools for the hands. 
Amusement demands longer hours than 
farm labor requires, and it turns night 
into day. The amelioration of labor is, 
however, rapidly taking place. Machin- 
ery does most of the really severe work 
of the country, while the introduction of 
electricity as-a power will do more. Trol- 
ley plants will-soon lend us surplus power 
to light and warm our houses, and 
enough over to do a large share of our 
barn work and household work. Let 
Biddy beware. 

The consolidation of little district 
schoolhouses into large town school- 
houses has done a great deal intellectu- 
ally, and, we believe, also morally, for the 
advantage of country people. Still, 
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schoolhouses are hard to reach. One 


woman writes: 

“You have said a good deal in THE INDE- 
PENDENT in favor of country homes. Why not 
tell the whole truth? My children have to go 
two miles, in all seasons, to reach a school- 
house; and more than one morning last winter 
the thermometer was 5 to 10 degrees below 
zero when they left home, at seven-thirty in 
the morning. There are three farms here- 
abouts for sale, and foreigners are constantly 
picking up the best that can be found. We 
have to lose our only real neighbors, and get 
along with those who do not even understand 
our language. Of course, all this is a curious 
and interesting sociological study for you peo- 
ple who do not share in the trials; but how 
about taking a personal part in solving such 
problems? I am not blind to the fact that a 
change is coming about. The towns are be- 
ginning to carry children to schools; but then 
the town gets its money only by taxation. In 
the long run we pay for what we get.” 


There is a real bottom to this com- 
plaint, yet every year ticks off a lot of 
progress. In my boyhood I waded thru 
snow, two feet deep, for half a mile, to 
reach a little district schoolhouse. I do 


not believe it paid half as well as it pays 
the children nowadays to climb over diffi- 
culties in getting to the town schools. 


These better organized schools are able 
to employ a higher grade of teachers 
than could be secured for district schools, 
and the buildings are infinitely more com- 
fortable than the hovels by the wayside, 
half heated by stoves, where we used to 
take our turns in getting warm. I am 
afraid there is a good deal of truth in 
another complaint that, with all the 
progress made in country life, we have 
not kept up with the improvement in our 
teaching ability. Many of our teachers 
are intellectually of a lower grade than 
their pupils, and they are very uncertain 
and wobbly in their grip of the rudi- 
ments of learning. A critic writes: 

“Spelling, geography, grammar, arithmetic, 
are never with them: positive knowledge, but 
rather matters of chance and guess; of course, 
the work done leaves the children badly 
trained. They are for the most part, however, 
admirably equipped to teach handwriting. 
However badly spelled and ungrammatical 
their written language might be, the writing 
was invariably neatly and legibly—often beau- 
tifully—executed. 

Writing comes under the eye; spelling 
appeals to the memory. The typewriter 
in our schools will go a long way to re- 
verse matters—making the spelling much 
better, perhaps at the expense of hand- 
writing. The real point seems to be 
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whether our boys and girls are learning 
to think more clearly, investigate more 
carefully and cultivate purer sentiments. 
In this respect we think the country 
school may have the advantage. It cer- 
tainly will when our normal schools are 
evolutionized, to send us teachers that 


-comprehend Nature better than they 


comprehend the contents of a dry goods 
store. 


The problem of help is one not so easy 
to dispose of. This is really our severest 
trial. Those classes who would natu- 
rally constitute the hired element are still 
herding in the cities. _They have lost 
the instinct which made them prefer 
country pleasures to the communism 
which they secure in tenements. Still 
this problem is sure to solve itself before 
long. The better classes, moving into 
the country, are gradually creating a dif- 
ferent sort of hiring element. Wages are 
good, and new foci are being created for 
those who must have their companions 
near them. A good deal more is being 
accomplished along this line, by the de- 
velopment of agricultural sentiment 
among our young people.- Grangers and 
farmers’ clubs are filling up with the 
brightest and best of our young folk; 
those who a few years ago drifted sharp- 
ly toward the cities. Country homes are 
popular; agriculture is growing more 
and more attractive. The work done by 
Mr. Burbank and that class of men is 
giving a positive fascination to horticul- 
ture. More money now can be made 
from gardening than from manufactures. 
Perhaps, on the whole, we owe a debt 
also to Mr. Wagner and his co-workers 
for helping to create a sentiment for sim- 
pler life. At any rate, while wages are 
going to be much higher than farmers 
used to pay twenty years ago, there is go- 
ing to be a decided increase in that sort 
of help which brings brains as well as 
hands. Farmers, as they make more 
from their land, must learn to co-operate 
more freely with their hired help. Col- 
lege boys are slowly turning to agricul- 
ture in preference to overcrowded pro- 
fessions. 

Lack of neighbors is no longer a dif- 
ficulty of serious importance. Country 
houses are all tied together by rural tel- 
ephones. It is astonishing how rapidly 
this work has gone on. In the most re- 
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mote districts you find yourself in close 
association with the towns, and have long 
distance service if needed. The farmer 
can talk for five miles around, to every 
house; and they all know each other— 
which is, more than can be said for five 
rods in the city. Each one knows the 
other’s needs, and sickness is never neg- 
lected. The doctor is called and con- 
sultation secured within five minutes 
after an accident. Women especially 
make use of these ‘phones, and, without 
the formality of the old fashioned visit, 
are really in constant communication 
with their gossips—we use this word in 
the pleasant and genuine sense. In fact, 
the city presents to-day no sort of social 
life so genial and complete as that which 
is furnished in the country. 

Winter is the only other trouble which 
we can think of for which the country 
must apologize. The snowbanks really 
are a trouble; and a blocked-up country 
road is a hard thing to get along with. 
Yet, after we have said the worst about 
the bitter cold and the piled snow, we 
know that winter is welcomed by the 
country home-maker for many things, 
that cannot be accomplished so well with- 
out runners. Ice can be cut, logs drawn, 
crops of a bulky sort hauled to market— 
not to speak of the delights of sledding 
and sleighriding. My remedy for cold 
weather is migration. Why not? We 
are thru with our harvesting, and ought 
to be thru with our husking by Novem- 
ber 1st. Instead of hibernating thru the 
winter, start for the South; just as the 
birds do. You can get to the heart of 
Florida—as far at least as the truck 
farming districts—for thirty dollars from 
New York. Own a little home down 
there, of ten or twenty acres ; costing one 
hundred dollars; the house costing per- 
haps two hundred to three hundred dol- 
lars more. You do not need a costly 
house in that climate. One thousand dol- 
lars will build what you would pay three 


thousand dollars for at the North. Grow . 


two crops of lettuce between November 
1st and April; take a clear profit of twice 
what your expenses are for travel and 
at the same time escape the severities of 
winter. You can eat all the oranges you 
care for, all the grape fruit, guava, 
loquats, figs and other tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits, right thru January and 
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February, beginning on your peaches and 
pears and plums and cherries a little 
later. Strawberries can be had almost 
any time, while the birds sing every day 
and the bees work in January as if it 
were July. Better yet, you will widen 
your experiences, and live not only long- 
er but larger lives. This is not a mere 
dream; hundreds are doing it and thou- 
sands will learn to do it. 

It is a curious sociological revolution 
that has sent the people into the cities 
and now is sending them out again. Had 
the old farm life remained, undisturbed, 
steady and unprogressive, nothing could 
have come of it but perpetual stability ; 
and we should never have had our rail- 
roads, telegraphs, telephones, trolleys 
and machinery with steam power. So- 
cially everything would have been nearer 
equality. Boston would have remained 
nine days distance from Washington. It 
would have taken an Oregon Senator two 
months to reach his seat. In fact, a fed- 
erated republic could hardly have existed 
over the whole continent. Concentrated 
wealth was necessary; millionaires must 
be created captains of industry. The 
city has done its big work. It has 
spanned the continents, tunneled the seas, 
annihilated space—and it needs no. apol- 
ogy. Now for distribution; now for a 
new country. The tide flows outward, 
and we need no apology for the country. 

We shall need a good deal, however, of 
housecleaning. Nine books out of ten 
that have dealt with country life, for the 
last half century, have been smart books, 
talking jocosely of the farm and the 
farmer and of country life in general. 
Thoreau was just as far away on the 
other side, and perhaps Burroughs, giv- 
ing us a poetical version of The Book of 
Acts. We have no reason for leaving 
the city for a country home, unless we 
understand country work, or are willing 
to enter with spirit into its problems. 
Then again the education in our public 
schools must have a vision toward the 
valleys and the hills. The boys must be 
made to realize that smartness in busi- 
ness and the piling up of wealth is not 
the chief end of life. We believe that 
in this direction also the country affords 
the better opportunity for making fine 
boys and girls. 

We thank The Atlantic for its rather 
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rambling and terribly discursive sug- 
gestion of an apology for this life with 
the trees. We are sure that man could 
never have originated anywhere but in 
a garden—by creation or otherwise. 
Moses knew better than to put Adam in 
relation to mortar and bricks. These 
things came about after the fall. We are 
not making light of theology, for we see 
only a fine inspiration in that life “East- 
ward in Eden.” That our first, parents 
did not appreciate it is provoking. Our 
Babel building has been expensive, and 
has led us thru a lot of bad experiences. 
But now we are going to Burbank the 
world; and it will once more be full of 
new plums and new dahlias and new 
daisies—bigger, sweeter, hardier; and 
mankind, we hope,. will be better satis- 
fied to stay in the garden. It was not 


possible to make Burbank first and Adam 
later—more the pity. 

A friend, looking over my shoulder, 
says: 

“Indeed, but this is all true, yet it is 
very strange that it is true. It is hard to 
realize. The people in the country com- 
prehend it as little as those in the city; 
but the country has all the advantages of 
which the city used to boast, and yet 
more. The charm of it is that the revo- 
lution has only begun.” 

We are beginning to find out the se- 
crets of nature and the wonderful things 
hid from the foundation of the world. 
But my wife, listening to the discussion, 
reminds me that in the country there are 
no opportunities for shopping. This is 
true—nevertheless, I am not yet inclined 
to apologize for nature. 


Municipal Ownership a Blessing 


BY JOHN BURNS, M. P. 


[John Burns is one of the best known labor leaders of the world, and is the first rep- 


resentative of Labor that has ever held office in the British Cabinet. 
Kellogg Durland, when Mr. 


was obtained by Mr. 


The following article 
Burns was traveling incognito in this 


country several weeks ago, and is printed as an interview.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE increase in the “social sense” 
- which the universal demand for 
municipal ownership symptomizes 

is one of the most hopeful signs of the day 
in America and thruout the world. Cheap, 
popular, publicly owned rapid transit is 
the best way to disperse the ghettos of 
poverty, the slums of misery and the Al- 
satias of vice. The basis of a happy life 
is unattainable so long as railroads, fer- 
ries, traction and electric light companies 
are used as, under present conditions, 
they often are, against social advance- 
ment. The home, which is the cradle of 
character, can no more be solved by the 
tenement dwelling than city architecture 
can be improved by a duplication of flat- 
iron buildings. Mount Kisco is a slope, 
not an elevation, and till municipal own- 
ership of street railways, with a delib- 
erate social object in view, is attained, 
the workers of the lower East Side, the 
West Side and other congested quarters 


must remain in that circumscribed pit of 
Tophet in which limited space, high rents 
and restricted company tractions now 
confine them. Men and money, like ~ 
manure, are no good in heaps. They 
putrefy. They are only good when scat- 
tered over fresh fields and pastures new. 

The greatest agency—indeed, the only 
agency—is city tractions owned by the 
city, carrying the citizens, taking the 
town to the country in the evening, bring- 
ing the country to the town in the morn- 
ing. 

‘Municipal ownership as usually tried 
in Europe, particularly in Great Britain, 
has been a counter attraction to drink, 
a healthy diversion from vice, and has 
shown the people a more excellent way 
of personal and national life. The bread 
of municipal ownership has been cast 
upon the waters, and has been returned 
to us, not after many days, but almost 
immediately. In industry it has made 
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against Sam Parks on the one side and 
Farley on the other. It has infused the 
embittered car driver and conductor with 
a proportionate dignified and civic sense 
of duty to his neighbors who employ 
him. The municipal car man has recip- 
rocated his share that municipal owner- 
ship has brought to him by greater effi- 
ciency, civility and loyalty to his em- 
ployers, the traveling public. The poor 
and lowly it has helped by reducing dis- 
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Federal and civic development. will be 
the extent to which it kills boodle, de- 
stroys graft and eliminates from public 
life and service the petty corruptions that 
mortify the flesh in the body politic of 
America, without the cleanliness and the 
purging of municipal life that can only 
come from the moral exaltation that 
communal pride in public property alone 
brings. America will be confronted with 
the greatest problem that ever lay 


John Burns. 


tances and saving them from physical 
fatigue, which, rather than endure by liv- 
ing in the suburbs, when they had to 
walk, they forfeited for the squalid banal- 
ities of slumdum. I know of no section 
which has lost by municipal ownership 
in England. Even the dispossessed and 
. generously compensated shareholders 
have profited by the great increment of 
social happiness that public tractions has 
brought to all those cities which had the 
courage to enter upon it. 

The chief contribution that municipal 
ownership will make in America to State, 


athwart the upward path of a democratic 
people. 

nder municipal ownership there is no 
one to offer bribes, because there is noth- 
ing to sell.The occupation ofthe thief 
is gone, bécause the receiver has disap- 
peared. Any doubts as to the greater 
cheapness and efficiency of municipal 
ownership are disposed of by the mcon- 
testable fact that in Great Britain—un- 
der municipal ownership—roads are bet- 
ter, the staff more ioyal, because more 
contented, and the amazing cheapness of 
traction is proved by the fact that the 
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average fare of electric car passengers itself another book called “The Crime of 
in London is under two cents, while over the Republic.” Both can be avoided 
fifty millions of people ride as one cent thru the trade union, the labor leader, 
passengers. social idealists, city merchants, the gov- 
The effect on housing has been the erning aldermen, the men and statesmen, 
disappearance in ten years of eighty all uniting in a movement that experience 
thousand one room tenements, a corre- unanimously testifies in Great Britain is 
sponding increase in larger tenements the greatest ameliorative agency, as it 
and a diversion to common parks and_ has been the greatest moral force that 
heaths of the women and children, who fifty years of brilliant, continuous and 
by traction alone, without injury or loss glorious success has secured the Anglo- 
to any one, now secure, as an everyday Saxon people. America is not cursed 
right, what, thru company ownership and__ with that heritage of snobbery, feudalism 
dear farés, was an occasional and fa- and convention that Old World com- 
tiguing privilege. munities have had to contend against. Its 
The educational value of municipal immunity from these disabilities gives it 
| ownership on all classes of a community greater power than it ever dreamed of, 
\in Europe is most marked. It is the and yet public utilities lie across its con- 
seminary to the statesman, it is the school. tinent a fallow field trodden only by 
to the political economist, it is the mig privileged monopolies, and denied to the 
to the reformer, it is the polytechnic citizen without toll, exaction and fraud. 
the labor leader. On a smaller, Hut If democracy is to justify itself, as I hope 
equally useful, scale the larger duties and and believe it will, it can only do it by- 
obligations of government are learned, the municipal ownership equipping the , 
and as America fifty years hence will American people with the one thing they 
possibly have two hundred millions of supremely lack as compared with Euro- 
inhabitants, it is about time that the as- peans, and that is cleaner, purer civic 
similation of these millions, the co-ordi- life, without which personal wealth is a 
nation of these masses, the directing mockery, national resources a misused 
leadership of this host should be provided gift and their constitution a thing of pa- 
with civic guides, municipal philosophers _ per, 
and neighborly friends, so that the path t is said that the municipal wien 
of the greatest community of free men may become a serious and dangerous in- 
should be not only straight, but clean, fluence, when the source of his income is 
and till some field of apprenticeship for owned by the community in which he is 
this stewardship for the leaders of the a voter. 
future is provided, America’s future will This fear seems to be a stumbling 
be not the conscious ordering, but a sor- block to a great many well meaning and 
did welter and an undignified scram-_ sincere people. My answer to it is this: 
ble for mere money, which is the present The test from experience is all the other 
creed of the corrupting boodler. Mu- way. As a rule, municipal employees _ 
nicipal ownership destroys this species have been modest in their claims, reason- 
and in so doing discourages and renders able in theig demands, and, as an invari- 
impossible the sad revelations that your able rulefnnicipa labor has been sin- 
insurance scandals have revealed. Ap- gularly free from strikes and other dis- 
petite grows by what it feeds upon. The turbances At the worst, these must al- 
seed of corruption dropped by the po- ways be in a minority. YThe employees 
litical agents in elections, in defense of of a municipality never have any diffi- 
their franchise and to extend their power, culty in getting, without threats, as a 
becomes a seed-plot from which is reared right, what now is occasionally wrested 
the upas tree of state defilement. Presi- from the private companies by sacrifice, 
dent Roosevelt realizes that it may reach, pain and disturbance for the whole com- 
if it has not already done so, Federal po- munitys/ In a word, municipal owner- 
litical life. Why be wise after the event? ship, apart from being good for passen- | 
Prevention is better than cure, and sure- gers, best for cities, cheapest for the 
ly American opinion, after having read _ poor, is the line of least resistance for 
the “Shame of the Cities,” might save the solution of industrial problems, is the 
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way that wisdom directs and necessity 
compels. The extent to which municipal 
ownership prevails in any country is the 
standard of class co-operation by com- 
mon means for common ends. 

The car barn vote introduces into poli- 
tics the interested “pull” to an extent 
that is impossible under municipal own- 
ership, because the usual political differ- 
ences operate. with men under municipal 
ownership, and thus create an electoral 
equipoise which is impossible so long as 
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men’s employment depends upon’ votes, 
as it too often doés, under company rule. 
The danger of the municipal employee is 
a bogie which is always raised. in Amer- 
ica, which we have buried for all time 
in the old country. Yo their credit, they 
rarely, if ever, abuse the position that 
municipal ownership gives thenh/and if 
they were inclined to do so sotttst the 
community, the community in turn has 
always a better, a simpler and more 
peaceful remedy than now prevails. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


rs 
The Call of the Winds 


BY IVAN SWIFT 


I Fain would laugh with all the laughing world, 
And let the relic memories be furled 
With banners of crusades, and laid away 

. With tomes and trumpery of the older day ; 
With crooning history, Time’s romance, be done— 
Let ages die and wake the “On and on!” 


And yet, in dreaming hours, despite my will, 

Past friends and fading pictures linger still. 

Old wars with all their wrongs, and czars and kings 
With all their crimes and ancient clamorings, 

And troubadours, and pirates of the sea— 

Seem still to mock our lauded liberty. 

Somehow, when I would tempt the trembling strings 
I find them fraught with hymns of buried things— 
I hear the cadence of the awkward flail 

And Indians moaning on the bison trail. 


The clanking enginery of modern strife 
Profanes the obsequies of sweeter life. 

There’s grandeur in the press of steam and steel, 
But heart beats in the throb of oaken keel! 

And on the winds a runic wail of doom 

Pursues the shattered sail and trembling boom 


Of one-time stately ships. Their ghosts of grace 
Swing off in funeral pomp, and in their place 

The squadron hounds of fretful Commerce bay 
Their greed of wealth and ruthless pride of prey. 


A golden glory filled the sea and air ; 

When Turner saw the failing Téméraire! 

No harmonies contest the sunset fire, 

The fondest fancies haunt the Autumn pyre; 

So, when the Muses seek the tender theme, 

They find the treasure passing toward a dream! 
Harsor Sprincs, Micu. 


- 
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The Prophet of Nazareth 


ProFEssor Schmidt has produced the 
most notable. work on the life of Jesus 
ever written by an American scholar.* 
For insight and penetration into the char- 
acter of the Nazarene no life of Christ 
in the English language, save possibly 
“Ecce Homo,” is at all comparable with 
it. The book will certainly find interna- 
tional recognition as an important con- 
tribution to the criticism of the Gospels, 
and indeed of the entire New Testament. 

Such a work was to have been expect- 
ed from Professor Schmidt. His arti- 
cles, under the captions “Son of Man” 
and “Son of God” in the “Encyclopedia 
Biblica,” marked him as a critic of great 
discernment and as a scholar of wide and 
thoro learning, and his contributions to 
the new International and Jewish ency- 
clopedias, the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture and other publications have been of 
_ high value. The impression from these 
writings is of an indefatigable student, of 
astounding diligence and exhaustiveness 


in research, of careful judgment and 
great powers of objectivity, of entire 
freedom from traditional influences, and 
of very unusual originality and inde- 


pendence of opinion. Such impressions 
are well borne out by the present work 
on the Prophet of Nazareth. One mar- 
vels at the wealth of references, not only 
to recent German and French authorities, 
but also to works in Dutch and Italian, 
Danish and Swedish, and, what is espe- 
cially pleasing, writers of earlier ages, 
whose very names will be new even to 
many who have followed the battles of 
Biblical criticism. That which especial- 
ly qualifies Professor Schmidt as a writer 
on the life of Jesus is his familiarity with 
Hebrew and Jewish literature, and par- 
ticularly his competence in the Aramaic 
dialect spoken in Palestine about the time 
of Christ. This enables him to go back 
of the Greek Gospels to the Aramaic 
documents, which unquestionably were 
used as sources in the process of the com- 
position of our Gospels, by which method 
<a produced some rather startling re- 
sults. 

Unusual scholarship is not Professor 


. Nathaniel 
$2.50. 





Tue PropHet oF NAzarETH. By 
Schmidt, New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Schmidt’s only qualification for treating 
the life of Jesus in a manner interesting - 
and profitable to the men of this age. It 
is not by accident one thinks of Seely’s 
“Ecce Homo” in reading this work. 
Seely was a man of entirely different 
training, and his method and plan and 
purpose were all entirely other than those 
of Professor Schmidt. Yet there is in 
both a passion for the Nazarene, a burn- 
ing of the heart within at the thought of 
his words, his deeds, and his manhood. 
In each case a man of highest culture 
and learning has been set on fire by the 
personality of the ages, and there is a 
union of accuracy of estimate and energy 
of enthusiasm which instruct and thrill 
alike. If any one has taken up the 
Prophet of Nazareth, and thown it aside 
after the first few chapters as far-fetched, 
fanciful, “destructive criticism,” let him 
pursue his examination to the concluding 
chapters on “The Historic Influence of 
Jesus,” “The Present Problem,” and 
“The Leadership of Jesus,” and he will 
find the parallel with “Ecce Homo’s” 
tribute of love abundantly justified. It 
would be difficult to say where in modern 
books the essential spirit and message of 
Jesus is brought more intelligently into 
touch with the problems and the burdens - 
of present day men than in the chapters 
named. In those pages the delver in 
monographs and antiquated literatures 
gives way to the keen, sympathetic, far- 
seeing man of to-day, informed as to the 
latest social movements and feeling to the 
quick the upward striving of humanity, 
and the writer becomes himself a prophet . 
as he brings out from beneath tradition 
and creed the figure of the Nazarene, 
purely human, but the spiritual leader 
for these times. No one who is interested 
to know the teaching of Jesus on moral, 
social and religious questions, and cer- 
tainly no one who affects to teach others 
in these matters, can afford to neglect the 
latter chapters in the Prophet of Naza- 
reth, and that irrespective of what he 
may think of the criticism of the earlier 
chapters. 

For Professor Schmidt is a thoroly 
radical critic. He admits no statement 
which he can reasonably doubt, and he 
pleads in one place that if his researches 
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had led him to believe that no such per- 
son as Jesus had ever lived, he would 
have frankly stated his opinion and the 
reasons which compelled him thereto. 
But, on the contrary, he believes that we 
can know, not only that Jesus lived, and 
about what time he lived, but also the 
general course of his career and the chief 
elements of his teaching and his life. He 
rejects the miracles imputed to Jesus ex- 
cept cases of exorcism, as legendary and 
unhistorical. He thinks that Jesus was 
the son of Joseph and Mary, born in or- 
dinary wedlock. He holds that the Naz- 
arene instituted no sacraments, claimed 
no special authority over the Sabbath or 
over the beliefs of his brother men, and 
no privilege beyond that of any man, even 
in the forgiveness of sin. He rejects the 
account of the triumphal entry, argues 
that Jesus was crucified by the Jews, not 
by the Romans, and treats the resurrec- 
tion in an appendix. 

The subject considered most at length 
is the meaning of the term “Son of Man,” 
already handled by Professor Schmidt in 
a very able and thoro article in the “En- 
cyclopedia Biblica.” The view that Jesus 
never used this term in a distinctive Mes- 
sianic sense, and consequently that he did 
not regard himself as the Messiah, but 
lived and died simply as one of the proph- 
ets, has yet to win its way to general 
scholarly acceptance. The phrase “Son 
of Man” is found eighty-one times in the 
gospels, and it is clear that the Evangel- 
ists believed that Jesus used it and that 
he designated himself the Messiah by 
means of it. It is a very considerable crit- 
ical task to prove that this use does not 
go back to Jesus himself, and we doubt if 
Professor Schmidt has yet accomplished 
it. His explanation of several passages 
does not seem satisfactory—for example, 
the interpretation of the answer to the 
scribe: “Foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
—i. e., man—has nowhere to lay his 
head,” as meaning merely that “man’s life 
is full of danger and uncertainty.” The 
sense requires a reference to Jesus’ own 
situation, not to that of man in general. 
However, this discussion of the meaning 
of “Son of Man” is perhaps more prom- 
ising for the understanding of Jesus than 
any other phase of present criticism, and 
the fullest presentation of the newer and 
radical view is found in this volume, 
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The Christ of the creeds, the Christ of 
ordinary evangelical Christianity, has dis- 
appeared for the author of the Prophet 
of Nazareth. “Jesus would have been 
utterly bewildered by the Nicene Creed,” 
he declares. Yet the religious attitude of 
this critic to Jesus is not very different 
from that to which worshipers of the di- 
vine Christ have been led. “To have 
come under his spell is to be his forever. 
To know him is to love him.” The man 
who so speaks, and who declares that the 
“thought of Jesus may, in numerous di- 
rections, become a stronger force in the 
life of the world than it has yet been,” 
has not rejected Christianity nor cast off 
the Christian attitude toward the founder 
of our faith. For those who want a 
wordy paraphrase of the Gospels, with a 
bit of Josephus and the Talmud here and 
there, there are already “Lives of Christ”’ 
in sufficiency; but for those thoughtful 
men who have been led by a process they 
could not prevent to put aside the value 
of miracles as evidence to faith, there is 
now Professor Schmidt’s strong assertion 
of the fitness of Jesus unto spiritual lead- 
ership, and for this we cannot be too 
grateful. 


J 
Holland Old and New 


One should appraise travelers’ books 
on any country according as they are 
for the rapid tourist or the philosophic 
student—a “quick lunch” or a leisurely 
dinner. Of the latter, Bryce, DeTocque- 
ville, Guicciardini are models. In the 
former class are myriads. The one sort 
dies quickly, the other lives on. Mr. 
Lucas’s Wanderer in Holland’ is of the 
very best of the ephemeral class. It cer- 
tainly does not rank with the abiding 
literature produced by men who look into 
causes and go down to the roots of 
things. That is the reason why it is and 
will be so speedily popular. The text is 
literary, chatty, easily read and quickly 
enjoyed. The book is a storehouse of 
excellent half-tone illustrations and de- 
lightful word-pictures. Lucas is a col- 
lector. He quotes well. He knows his 
Motley thoroly. One in reading is 
tempted to forgive the American’s vir- 
tuous partisanship of William of Orange 
—to whom, as Fruin tells us, the popu- 


1A Wanverer In Hoxztanp. By E. V. Lucas. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
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lar title of “Silent” was given posthu- 
mously. The author does not seem to 
know how much has been done in Dutch 
history since Motley, a half century ago, 
covéred about forty years of the Dutch 
story and sent forth a distorted picture 
of Maurice and Barneveldt. All the bet- 
ter, perhaps, for a readable book which 
tastefully and enjoyably pictures what in 
the Netherlands is external and visible, 
Mr. Lucas is not profound, while de- 
lightfully showing the English touch 
on the low countries. He is literary to 
excess and admires Dutch art; but, that 
Holland, apart from dykes, dams, wind- 
mills and peasant costumes, was a pioneer 
in civilization and taught the noblest 
civic science and arts to the English- 
speaking nations and moved the world 
for good—of this one gets little idea 
from Mr. Lucas. 

Profoundly serious and exceptionally 
valuable is Dr. Morton Dexter’s study 
of the origins, environments, vicissitudes 
and spiritual development of the Pilgrim 
Fathers.” In this volume are gathered 
the fruits of two generations of reverent 
and critical research. Three Dexters 
have made the noble book. Dr. Henry 
Martyn began and nearly finished his 
congenial task. At his death Prof. 
Franklin B. continued, and now Morton 
Dexter has rewritten and edited the 
whole, adding considerable material ob- 
tained by his own long and unwearied 
researches on. both continents, and in 
English and in Dutch. Space does not 
permit us to, do justice to this scholarly 
work, which is a credit to American lit- 
erature. It is to the last degree trust- 
worthy. With its appendices of names 
and persons and liberal index, it con- 
tains very nearly.if not everything known 
about the Separatists who began in the 
old world a new England and beyond 
seas founded the Pilgrim Republic. 
Superb is the chaste restraint of this final 
editor and author, for, with all his afflu- 
ence of material, fine critical sense and 
temptation to depart into collateral 
branches of inquiry, he holds himself 
strictly to his theme. He proceeds on 
Professor Jowett’s principle that “We 
must interpret an ancient writer by him- 
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self and by his own age, and not by mod- 
ern notions neither must we 
measure him by our standards of right 
and wrong.” This work is absolutely 
unique in thoroness and accuracy, while 
the author’s conclusion is bracingly cath- 
olic—‘‘nobody can monopolize” the Pil- 
grim history. 

* 


Sea Tales 


GIvE the average sea story to a sailor, 
and he will express the wish that he 
might get that particular land lubber on 
any craft, from a ferryboat to a wind- 
jammer, and teach him the difference be- 
tween a marlinspike and a keel-plate. So 
many books have been turned out, writ- 
ten in country towns, with Webster’s dic- 
tionary open to the illustration of a full- 
rigged ship, in order to include the 
proper number of nautical terms, that it 
is refreshing to get a true story’ of the 
sea, written by a man who knows his 
ground, and can take the reader where he 
can actually feel the heave of the ocean, 
be buffeted by the winds and taste the 
salty air. As the hero of his book he 
introduces Scotty, a former deep-sea 
sailor, now reduced to a barge hand. In 
this seemingly monotonous life plenty of 
excitement enters in. The first story, 
“The Dollar,” is one of the best, where 
Scotty, because of stealing a dollar, be- 
comes a hoodoo, and for over five years 
fails to reach land. Every ship either 
sinks or Scotty falls overboard on ap- 
proaching his destination and is picked 
up by an outward bound ship. The dol- 
lar turns out to be a counterfeit. These 
first few stories are the best. The author 
then rambles off into weird fields of mag- 
netism and imagination. As a whole the 
stories are very readable. The settings 
and plots are often impossible, but we 
must excuse that under a “prose license.” 
In some details he might be justly criti- 
cised. In “The Mistake,” for instance, 
he allows a man, whom he describes as 
“young, strong and a swimmer,” four 
hours to swim two miles, and “the sea 
was smooth.” He also allows his hero 
one minute to swim 100 feet upward 
from a sinking torpedo boat. Surely 
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such a hero could make more progress 
than two feet a second. 

Picking up another volume’ of sea 
stories, of exactly the same general ap- 
pearance, one encounters narratives of 
an entirely different character. There is 
even more familiarity with the details 
than in the first book, and Mr. Connolly 
has at. his command the power to make 
one unsteady of voice if reading aloud. 
“Dory-Mates” is not a new plot; two 
men have often been allowed to slowly 
die of hunger and cold on the New- 
foundland Banks for the reader’s grati- 
fication. But in this story, of an old 
trawler and a young boy cast adrift in a 
snow storm, there is an element of pa- 
thos, irresistible. Martin, the old trawl- 
er, a man of iron will and muscle, rows 
for six days and six nights to the coast 
of Newfoundland. He takes off piece 
after piece of his clothing to save the 
boy from freezing, but to no avail. He 


will not take the clothing back and con- 
tinues at his racking work, with fingers 
frozen to the oars, until he lands the 
boy’s body for Christian burial. 


The 
doctor, after amputating his entire ten 
fingers and toes, exclaims: 

“God help you, you're ruined for life.” 
“Aye,” the trawler replies, “ruined I am 
Ye'll never fish again, Martin, nor reef a sail. 
But the last thing you did in your life— 
maybe Jack Teevens will remember it in an- 
other world, that out of love for him you 
stood by his boy—were a full dory-mate to 
him—and at the last gave him a Christian 
burial.” ~ 


The Florence of Landor* 


Looking down upon Florence from the 
foothills of Fiesole, the Villa Landor 
possesses romantic as well as historic in- 
terest. In its neighborhood Catiline, it 
is believed, fought his last battle, setting 
the back of his forlorn army against the 
Fiesolean hights. Boccaccio walked its 
groves of olives and gathered his com- 
pany for the Decameron on confluent 
streams that ran brawling down to the 
more sedate Mugnone, where Dante, at 
an earlier period, lived. Galileo, Mich- 
ael Angelo, Machiavelli, each in his day 
undoubtedly plucked blossoms from the 


“3 Tue Deer Sea’s Torn. B James B. Connolly. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

*Tue Fiorence or Lanpor. By Lilian Whiting. 
With illustrations from photographs. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 
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banks of the little Affrico, pleasant 
stream, which exhausted its waters in 
1831, on the thousand vines and fruit 
trees, “myrtles, pomegranates, lemons 
and mimosas,” which that year began to 
flourish under the hands of its new own- 
er, Walter Savage Landor. 

In this externally beautiful home, 
where, as he said, the author of remark- 
able Imaginary Conversations had “the 
best water, the best air, and the best 
oil in the world,” Landor spent some rea- 
sonably happy years; then, lacking the 
assuaging oil of a gentle spirit, the 
“beautiful home” ceased to be such to 
him, or even to seem such to those who 
came within sound of its sonorous airs. 
Landor left the villa to his children and 
wife, stayed away twenty-three years, 
and returned, an old man, only to find 
his unassuageable temper still rasped by 
the members of his family ; then he went 
down to Florence to die and be buried 
by others. A man, says Mrs. Browning, 
“of excellent, generous, affectionate im- 
pulses, but the impulses of a tiger now 
and then.” 

Miss Whiting makes this tempestuous 
life on the hill her occasional theme for 
some 317 pages, finding in it, however, 
little that was not transcendently lovely. 
Many men of eminence who admired 
Landor always, and loved him as well as 
they could, came to see him on the hill, 
to enjoy there his robust conversation, 
and many ladies learned to wreath roses 
about his very robustious walking-stick. 
On of the sanest of these ladies was our 
American, Miss Kate Field, in whose 
journals and letters Miss Whiting finds 
many choice pictures of the poet’s later 
days. The historic Florence also gets 
the friendly attention of an admiring vis- 
itor, who, taking advantage of Landor’s 
long absence from the old city, gives to 
its picture galleries, its palaces and won- 
derful towers what might be called “ab- 
sent treatment” in many chapters, de- 
voted to a period when Florence was not 
the Florence of Landor. 

* 
On the Field of Glory. By Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz. Boston: Little Brown & Co. $1.50. 
- Other novels seem juiceless and other 
heroes bloodless after reading On the 
Field of Glory, wherein armies march, 
parade and shout, with flags flying and 
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in the glisten of sun rays reflected from 
a million points of burnished steel. We 
have again the splendid swordsmanship 
of the incomparable ““Pan Michael” hand- 
ed down to a worthy successor who can 
fight five duels in rapid consecutive 
course and come off without a scratch. 
These Polish nobles fight and love and 
live with an intensity not to be found 
elsewhere,and so many hand-to-hand con- 
flicts leave the reader rather breathless 
and his eyes dazzled by the sharp gleam 
of flashing swords. We miss Zagloba, the 
fat knight of the earlier trilogy, but may 
console ourselves with some new friends 
—the priest, an ex-soldier, whose war- 
rior-heart beats strongly under the cas- 
sock of his later profession, and Pan 
Serafiw, a gentle and gentlemanly sd 
whom we leave, like the younger men, 
on the way to the “field of glory” to fight 
against the Turk, their hearts aflame with 
love for Poland. The love theme is al- 
luringly human, vivid and vital, as are 
its hero and heroine. It is eminently 
proper that Sienkiewicz should this year 
have received the Nobel Prize for “the 
greatest work in literature of an ideal- 
istic tendency,” for his Polish romances, 
in spite of the brutality of the characters 
and their crude morality, are written for 
a higher purpose than the amusement of 
the public. They are written, as he said 
in closing his great trilogy, “for the 
strengthening of hearts.” 


Bd 


Cache la Poudre. A Romance of a Tender- 
foot in the Days of Custer. By Herbert 
Myrick. New York: Orange Judd Co., 
$1.50. 

It is very unfortunate that those who 
are filled with the laudable desire of put- 
ting in book form their recollections of 
pioneer life in the Far West should so 
often think it necessary to put them in 
the form of a novel, which they have no 
special qualifications for writing. Now, 
Mr. Myrick knows a great deal about 
the West and has diligently collected a 
lot of material of historical value, but he 
has spoiled it by diluting it with a trashy 
romance. If he had published only his 
notes and pictures the book would have 
been worth more. The excellent photo- 
graphs of bucking bronchos and round- 
up scenes will be best appreciated by 
those who know by experience how diffi- 
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cult it is to take them. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Myrick’s next book will be 
a real history of the Battle of Little Big 
Horn. There has been too much ro- 
mance written about it already, and 
most of it by those who pretended to give 
sober fact. It is time now that the few 
living men who know the truth about it 
should tell it. 
a 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies. By 
James Outram. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. With Maps and Illustrations. Pp. 
viii, 466. $3.00. 

To the growing army of amateur 
mountaineers, Mr. Outram’s. book on the 
Canadian Rockies will be a welcome ad- 
dition to the literature of their sport. 
Mr. Outram is an enthusiast in his sub- 
ject, and, tho he lays no claim to scien- 
tific or exact knowledge of geology or 
botany, he is a close and accurate ob- 
server, and he is able to record his ob- 
servations in a manner intelligible both 
to the scientist and the layman. Mr. 
Outram’s close acquaintance with the 
Canadian Rockies was the result of an 
enforced rest from mental occupations— 
a rest which certainly did not prohibit 
the most strenuous physical exertions, 
Mr. Outram does not unduly boast of his 
achievements ; but it is easy to see that it 
was frequently no easy task for his com- 
panions to keep pace -with him either in 
straight walking or in ascents and de- 
scents of a more difficult character. The 
description of the railway journey from 
Ottawa to Banff is graphic and attract- 
ive, and forms probably the best guide- 
book of this route in existence. Canada 
is already the pleasure ground for thou- 
sands of Americans, who flock to the 
Muskoka region and to the beautiful 
Acadia country, and the shores of that 
wonderful inland sea, the Bras d’Or. In 
Mr. Outram’s opinion, the Canadian 
Rockies offer even greater attractions to 
the lover of beautiful scenery than are to 
be found in Eastern Canada. The Swit- 
zerland of the West—Switzerland vastly 
enlarged—is to'be found north of the 
American boundary line. The noble 
peaks and cafions of California and the 
icy fastnesses of Mt. Shasta and the Cas- 
cade Range offer each some of the splen- 
did features of Swiss scenery ; but to find 
combined and wondrous glacial fields, 
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the massing of majestic ranges, the strik- 
- ing individuality of each great peak, the 
forest areas, green pasture lands, clear 
lakes and peaceful valleys, one must 
cross the line into British Columbia. 
Probably no sport is so healthful, so free 
from all objectionable features, and at 
the same time so fascinating as mountain 
climbing. It has its dangers and its fa- 
talities; but in the case of the Canadian 
Rockies these have been remarkably few 
—hardly a greater percentage than ordi- 
nary street accidents in a busy city. They 
may be accounted as little in comparison 
with the access of health and joy which 
has come to many thru this sublime form 
of victory over nature. If Mr. Outram’s 
book adds one to the lovers of this sport 
it may be accounted sufficient justifica- 
tion of its publication. 
ii rd 
The Professor’s Legacy. By Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50. 

In The Professor's Legacy Mrs. Sidg- 
wick has succeeded in writing a very 
German story. It is rather the fashion 
for fictitious wills—that is, wills drawn 
up by novelists—to leave embarrassing 
bequests of orphan girls to young but se- 
vere guardians, who are requested or 
commanded to marry their wards forth- 
with, and the results of such testament- 
ary match making are often perplexing 
in the extreme; but in German-made ro- 
mances there are some peculiar features. 
The ward is invariably a very young girl 
just out of school, desperately afraid of 
her priggish and predestined mate, in- 
clined to dare a timid, girlish rebellion, 
but also desperately in love with him un- 
known to everybody, including her own 
sweet, immature self. The husband is 
blind, preternaturally so; everybody is 
blind ; he is inclined to be jealous, exact- 
ing, and at the same time freezingly re- 
spectful to his bride ; others make love to 
the neglected girl. Most of the leading 
characters are extremely unhappy in an 
atmosphere of a tension so strained that 
the least breath of common sense from 
any quarter would break it, and a thunder 
shower clear the air of all misconceptions 
and misunderstandings. The lack of 
straightforward common sense among 
people in books is lamentable, but if they 
had it or exercised it, there would be no 
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story. The Professor's Legacy is a pretty 

one ; and the legacy herself, albeit a per- 

plexing and disconcerting gift, with long 
red plaits and long green eyes and no 
sense at all, wins her way and the hearts 
of men as well as the interest of the read- 
ers of her story. 

& 

The Angel of Pain. By E. F. Benson. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Benson can write a good story, 
and he does. The Angel of Pain is a 
good story, and it is something more. 
Yet we wish he would leave out the oc- 
cult, which weakens his latest novel and 
its immediate predecessor, “The Image 
in the Sand.” We do not like the gro- 
tesque figure of Pan trampling thru the 
pages and leaving the mark of his goat- 
hoofs upon every third chapter. He is 
simply horrible and revolting, and that 
he is a symbol of the’ Pain inherent in 
Nature does not make his presence any 
more acceptable. If Pan were away the 
strength and tragic intensity of the situa- 
tions in which the purely human people 
find themselves would gain incontestably. 
A man has just four friends—his mother, 
his sweetheart and two men, one an art- 
ist, the other a modern “hermit,” who 
lives in the forest and can make the birds 
come to him, perch on his finger and sing. 
Sundry fashionable people flit about these 
five characters, appear and disappear, 
and count for as much or as little in their 
lives as do most of the people we know 
in our own. The strain of mysticism is 
not pervasive, but is kept distinct, and we 
hear only once or twice the flute of Pan 
as he pipes to himself by the’ river at the 
end, but two of the four friends are left, 
yet every experience of each has enriched 
or developed the soul, which is watched 
by an angel with “relentless hands, but 
tender eyes and pitying mouth,” who “sits 
by, with the screws and levers of the rack 
under her control,” and thru the terrible 
ministry of the Angel of Pain, one by one 
are the characters made quite perfect, if 
less human than before. The Epilog 
is a mistake; far finer than this banal 
ending would have been the “love that 
hath no earthly close,” but loves on be- 
cause it must fulfill its nature, and finds 
in serving the beloved a sweetness rarer 
than reward. We cannot comprehend a 
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love that would or could shrink from a 
dear face disfigured by an accident—at 
least, we should call it by another name. 
A mother would not shrink, nor can we 
conceive a wife doing it. Women, as a 
rule, do not fall in love with faces, nor 
hate disfigurement. 


Literary Notes 


Tue Dial Company, of Chicago, announces 
the publication of a new magazine under the 
patronage of the Dial Company, entitled 
“What's in the Magazines.” The publication 
is intended to be a guide and index to the 
contents of the current periodicals. It is pub- 
lished monthly by the Dial Company at 5 cents 
a copy. 


.... Lhe Winged Wheel, published by R. F. 
Downing & Co., of this city, as an o-gan for 
their international express business, has made 
its appearance, Volume I, No. 1, being dated 
February, 1906. The publication is edited by 
Mr. H. A. Talbot. The office of The Winged 
Wheel is at No. 32 Broadway. 


...-4 Garland of Children’s Verses, by 
Lillian Morey Wells (Mrs. Ogle), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., published last Christmas, has 
proved an excellent seller and Mrs. Ogle will 
immediately issue a second edition. The 
verses are full of an imagery which must ap- 
peal strongly to the children for whom they 
are intended. 


....The Essex House Press announces that 
it has discontinued American representation 
and that all subscribers will in the future be 
dealt with direct from the Press office in Lon- 
don, which is located at No. 16 Brooks street. 
The last publication to issue from the Essex 
House Press is Browning’s “The Flight of 
the Duchess,” with a frontispiece by Paul 
Woodroffe and colored initials by R. Binns. 
The publication is limited to 125 copies at 
£2 12s. 6d 


....The fourth edition of “Who’s Who in 
America” for 1906-1907 has just been pub- 
lished by A. N. Marquis & Co., Chicago 
($3.50). It is in such common use as an ad- 
dress book and has been made the foundation 
of so many sociological articles that nothing 
more than the announcement of the new edi- 
tion is necessary. The book-buyer for every 
public library, however small, should put it at 
the head of his order list. It has been en- 
larged by the addition of 2,786 new names 
and now contains 16,216 biographical sketches. 


....“Sir Joshua Reynolds, First President 
of the Royal Academy,” by Sir Walter Arm- 
strong (Scribner’s, $2.50), is a welcome reissue 
in a “popular edition” of a sumptuous art book 
of a few seasons ago. It is probably the best 
book that has yet been written about Sir 
Joshua, for tho the author’s endeavor to 


' “paint the great artist as a consistent human 


being” has resulted in a portrait that is decid- 
edly disillusioning, his presentment of Rey- 


nolds’s character is, perhaps, more just than 
the pzans of the hero worshippers; and his 
critical opinions on Reynolds’s art are worthy 
of the most careful attention; on that subject 
Sir Armstrong is one of the foremost of living 
authorities. Twelve plates in photogravure 
and forty half-tone reproductions make the 


volume a beautiful one to own. 


ee 
Pebbles 


Fio was fond of Ebenezer— 
Eb, for short, she called her beau. 
Talk of “tide of love”’—great Cesar! 
You should see ’em, Eb and Filo. 
—Cornell Widow. 
Eb and Flo they stood as sponsors 
When Flo’s sister was a bride, 
And when bride and groom receded 
They, too, went out with the tied. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 
When their first child came—a daughter— 
The nurse, ‘for a larger fee, 
Went to someone else who sought her, 
Leaving Eb and Flo at sea. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Daughter’s given name was Cooper— 
“Coo” for short; and when she grew, 
Her beau’s name was William Hooper.. 
You should see ’em, Bill and Coo. 
—Cleveland Leader. 


Next there came a second daughter— 
Name: Hemina—and she saw 
And wed a man whose name was Hawley. 
You should see ’em, Hem and Haw. 
—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


This happy couple, Eb and Flo, 
Then named their third little daughter, 
To be in keeping, don’t you know— 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 
—Springfield (Mass.) Union. 


Next came triplets, heaven bless ’em! 
Ebenezer looked quite grave, 
Then quoth-he to his Floretta, 
“This looks like a tidal wave!” 
—Boston Post. 


When these cherubs of the sea 
Had the colic, yes, all three— 
Eb and Flo both lost much sleep, 
Rocking the “cradle of the deep.” 
—Grafton C. Allen. 


The triplets now are cutting teeth, 
And, alas, it hence befalls 
That in Eb and Flo’s life voyage 
There are many grievous squalls. 
—Rex. H. Lamoman. 


Eb had shown a greed most stony, 
Licking up the golden sand; 
Flo, with rattling alimony, 
Can’t regret their busted strand! 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


And the sea weeds of the relict 
(Flo a widow, understand!) 
At the summer beaches signal 
That a craft is now unmanned. 
—New York Commercial, 





Editorials 


Washington and the World’s 
Peace 


GEORGE WASHINGTON was the leading 
man in that grand and successful stand, 
made by progressive Americans of the 
past century for liberating the people of 
the present from domination by the peo- 
ple of the past. This domination took 
several forms: 


1. Hereditary office holding. 

2. An established Church, which was 
only another way of perpetuating the 
thought which had gotten possession in 
the past. 

3. Perpetuities in property arrange- 
ments. 

Having made good their claim of right 
to be independent of England, these 
grand men constructed a ship of state 
which was designed especially to free 
the present from the past. To ensure 
this they put in one plank called “No 
perpetuity in property arrangements” ; 
another on which this was written: 
“The United States shall not estab- 
lish and Church or pass any law 
to prevent a Church from form- 
ing and developing itself’; and an- 
other which said: “There shall be no 
hereditary officers on board this boat.” 
They launched their ship on the stormy 
waters of the world just as the century 
. was closing, confident that their boat 
would outsail those which were manned 
by men hereditarily chosen, and which 
were constructed of established Churches, 
suppression of speech, perpetuities in 
property, etc. The century has justified 
their hopes. Nearly every other ship of 
state has been constantly substituting 
officers chosen by their fellow passengers 
for the hereditary officers ; and many na- 
tions are now trying to pull out the rot- 
ten established Church planks and to put 
in good substantial ones made of free- 
dom of thought and speech in religion 
and everything else. 

The success of the ideas which Wash- 
ington espoused has indeed been amaz- 
ing. And yet the main thing he stood 
for is not fully realized. He wanted due 
voice for the people of the present in all 
their affairs. This has been achieved 
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here in America in so far as domination 
by the past is concerned; but. the people 
of today in every nation are deprived of 


.due representation in their international 


affairs by the people of the other na- 
tions simply because each nation claims 
the right to dictate to all the others in 
the interests which are common to all. 
Americans elect Representatives to the 
Congress at Washington; the French to 
the Parliament at Paris; the Germans to 
the Parliament at Berlin; the English to 
the Parliament at London, and so on. 
Each of these Parliaments passes finally 
on matters which concern the people of 
all other nations. And their acts neces- 
sitate an occasional war as the only 
means whereby other people can express 
their wishes, or make the right prevail, 
in such matters. 

Up to the present time we have to bal- 
lot on our international matters with bul- 
lets. But on this anniversary of Wash- 


ington’s birthday we are happy to present 
to our readers the proposition by Baron 


D’Estournelles for an International 
Council of State, to be organized 
as soon as France and the United 
States will agree to it, and the propo- 
sition by Mr.. Bartholdt, in the form 
of a joint resolution of our House 
and Senate, instructing the Amer- 
ican delegates to the second Hague 
Conference -to stand for transforming 
that Conference into “a permanent body 
to meet automatically and periodically 
for the purpose of codifying international 
law, and bringing it up to date, and for 
discussion of questions which may be of 
common concern to all said nations.” 
These two propositions are really a dec- 
laration in favor of liberating the people 
of the present from domination by people 
now living in other parts of the world, 
by providing a council in which they may 
discuss and vote upon the questions of 
common concern. One requires the as- 
sent of all nations, the other proposes go- 
ing ahead, along these lines, as soon as 
two nations agree. Both are in fulfil- 
ment of the work begun by Washington, 
and look to the full realization of the 
principle of due representation in all our 
affairs, 
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The United States would do well to 
carry out the suggestion made by Baron 
D’Estournelles, in this way: Let a Coun- 
cil of State for Foreign Affairs be cre- 
ated, composed of our ex-Presidents, for 
life, and of six members for a term of 
years, two to be named by the President, 
two by the Senate and two by the House. 
This would give each of the great parties 
one member on the council from each 
department of our life. Pending similar 
action by other Governments, this coun- 
cil could act (along with such men as 
might be specially named at the time) as 


to run barefooted four or five months in 
the year is to most healthy boys a joy. 
Even getting out of bed at five o’clock 
of a bitter winter morning, to build the 
fires and rouse up the sleepy cattle, is not 
so bad if the prospect of a fierce snow- 
ball fight at recess lends excitement to 


‘one’s forecast of the day. And this is 


the sort of hardship that the self-made 
man too often thinks of and sniffs at 
when he is appealed to to help along the 
movement for the restriction of child 
labor and a better housing and nourishing 
of the thousands of children that live 


American delegates to future conferences + huddled together in the crowded slums of 


at the Hague. They could visit South 
America, also Asia and other parts of the 
world at suitable times; and by doing so 
they could see things not now seen either 
by our ministers abroad or by our State 
officials at home. The increasing com- 


our great industrial centers. 

For the hardships of these modern 
children of a machine-made civilization 
are of a different sort from those of even 
the poorest country boy. Thru long 
hours they work in foul air, unrelieved by 


plexity and importance of our foreign af- ~yollicking fun in the wide out-of-doors, 


fairs call for such a body as soon as it 
can be created. 

And we venture to suggest to our ar- 
bitration group in Congress that this is 
an auspicious moment for creating it. A 
Democrat would become first president 
of this council created by a Republican 
majority. Roosevelt would become a 
member ex officio (upon the expiration 
of his term of office) and its second pres- 
ident. 

Really, this is the place for our ex- 
Presidents and now is the time to recog- 
nize this. 

The advantage of proceeding along 
this line is that’it meets our need at the 
moment, and provides for individual ac- 
tion by each nation in taking the steps 
that lead forward. 

a 


The Cry of the Children 


WE do not need to have to read Mr. 
John Spargo’s book on “The Bitter Cry 
of the Children” to have some things to 
say on the subject, for all of us have 
heard, and we hear, the cry of the chil- 
dren, 

Mere hardship, as it is known to a 
sparse rural population, does not harm 
the children. Probably it does them 
good. The food of the hard-working 
farmer’s family may be plain, but usually 
it is nutritious and sufficient. There is 
plenty of life in the pure open air, and 


their tender nerves and muscles are kept 
at tension and their little brains are 
stuntéd before they have fairly begun to 
grow. At night they sleep in breathless, 
overcrowded rooms, and too often they 
do not have enough to eat. Sometimes 
this is because their ignorant parents, tho 
paying for food a sum sufficient to pro- 
vide adequate nourishment, buy the 
wrong things. The death rate among 
children thus ground in the mills of pros- 
perity is appallingly high, and those that 
survive to adult years become a dwarfed, 
stolid element in the population, unfit for 
the privileges of a free citizenship, and 
fit material for the fomenter of class 
hatreds. 

Even the children of the city poor that 
are fortunate enough to be sent to school, 
too often are unfit because of their debil- 
itated state to profit by the opportunities 
for mental growth that the community 
provides for them. There is too much 
evidence to be ignored that thousands of 
children that have slept all night in a 
sickening atmosphere go to the school 
room breakfastless, to be put thru the 
useless exercises of a mental gymnastic 
that cannot awaken their torpid brains. 

It is well that the teachers thruout the 
land are at last alive to the absurdity and 
the cruelty of these conditions. The Na- | 
tional Educational Association wisely 
gave up a whole session last summer to 
a discussion of this evil and of possible 
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remedies. The interest awakened will 
not diminish. The educational forces 
henceforth will work with such organi- 
zations as the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee to press the issue home to the con- 
science and the intelligence of the people, 


It will be an infinite pity if the meas-, 


ures that must be adopted for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the children shall 
be restricted not only by selfish com- 
mercial interests but also by an influen- 
tial element among the intellectual 
classes, in the erroneous belief that “in- 
terference” by the state with the rela- 
tions between employers and employees 
and between parents and children, is a 
dangerous extension of public activity. 
There still lingers a curious fear of a 
“coming slavery” of socialism, assumed 
to be immeasurably worse than any 
evils that we now endure. The notion 
that everything which is done at public 
expense for the poor inevitably dimin- 
ishes their own providence and self-re- 
spect is a very old one. It is amply justi- 
fied by experience so long as economic 
opportunities are open to the poor to 
provide adequately for themselves and 
their children. But circumstances alter 
cases and empirical rules. Nothing quite 
so surely destroys the ambition and re- 
sourcefulness of the poor as sheer hope- 
lessness, and that is the state that too 
many of them live in to-day. Moreover, 
the poor feel not humiliated but exhila- 
rated with self-respect and hope when 
they are beneficiaries of a system that 
they regard as theirs by right; a public 
system, maintained by citizens, among 
whom they wish proudly to count them- 
selves, and by taxation, to which they 
know they contribute far more than their 
rightful share in the enhanced prices of 
all the necessaries of life. 

Equally as fallacious as the fear of so- 
cialism is the growing apprehension of 
the biologically minded, that all efforts 
to save the weak from destruction must 
impair the quality of the race. This fal- 
lacy was sufficiently exposed in the dis- 
cussion in our columns a week ago, but 
there is a phase of it which our contrib- 
utors did not mention, and which ought 
not to be overlooked. A generation once 
born into the world will certainly not be 
worse as the progenitor of generations yet 
fo come just because, during its own life- 
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time, it lives healthily and in comfort 
rather than in misery. If betterment of 
the environment cannot directly improve 
the race it can at least make decent and 
happy the life, while it lasts, of the mil- 
lions already born. That this worthy 
work, duly performed generation after 
generation, cannot in the slightest de- 
gree interfere with nature’s plans of race 
improvement thru natural selection, was 
convincingly shown in the discussion by 
our contributors last week. 


J 


Subordination and Subornation 


Everysopy has been interested, and 
properly interested, in the wedding at the 
White House. Columns on columns of 
the daily papers have told every incident 
and every phase of every incident which 
observant and sensitized reporters could 
describe. One or two points less com- 
mented on may give the text to com- 
ment. 

It was mentioned, at the time when the 
service was rehearsed beforehand, that 
Miss Roosevelt did not choose, as so 
many brides now do, to request the min- 
ister to omit the word “obey” in the 
promise given by the woman. It was 
further noticed that when the service was 
performed, if we may so express it, the 
minister, in this case a bishop, repeated 
in so low a tone that he could scarcely 
be heard, that portion of the service in 
which the public is asked to speak if any 
just cause is known why the two parties 
should not be married ; and then that the 
man and the woman, in view of “the 
dreadful day of judgment when the se- 
crets of all hearts shall be disclosed,” are 
required to confess it, if either of them 
knows of “any impediment” why they 
“may not bé lawfully joined in matri- 
mony.” 

Old forms hang on after they have 
long become unmeaning or obsolete. 
Old creeds are repeated by those who do 
not believe them. We sew buttons on 
our coats behind when we have ceased to 
wear swords; that~is, we do so in our 
fashionable attire, when we put on style; 
and even so Churches retain formularies 
in marriages or funerals which we would 
never think of constructing if they were 
to be created today. They have acquired 
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a certain sacred ancestral flavor; and 
fashion, which is always senseless and 
belated, requires us to repeat what has 
lost its meaning, or even insults our 
tastes, our intelligence and our moral 
sense. 

Take this promise to which nothing 
but belated fashion compels the bride to 
give her assent: “Wilt thou obey him, 
serve him, love, honor and keep him?” 
She says “I will.” But the man makes a 
very different promise: “Wilt thou love 
her, comfort her, honor and keep her?” 
Where he makes his first promise to love 
and comfort, she makes hers to obey and 
serve. Then, as if this were not enough, 
the woman must repeat the words after 
the minister, promising to “love, cherish 
and to obey,” while the man repeats only 
the promise “to love and to cherish.” 
Under this belated and vicious formulary 
the primal duty of the wife is submission, 
obedience, subordination, corresponding 
to the duty of the husband to provide 
support. 

We cannot be surprised that this. dis- 
tinction and this vow of obedience were 
put in this ancient form of marriage. It 
was composed by men, to accord with 
an early and barbarous notion of the re- 
lation of the sexes. Women were slaves, 
as they are still in this “Order of Mat- 
rimony.” It is based not on a theory of 
equal partnership, but of subordination 
of the slave to her master. The princi- 
pal argument to justify it is that women 
take it, and even ask to be married by 
the form which includes it, not because 
they like this vow of subordination, but 
because they like the sounding style that 
attaches to a church procession and floral 
fashion. 

We do not so much blame the un- 
thinking girls who take on themselves a 
vow which they never intend to keep, as 
we do the celebrants who impose it. With 
some girls it has become a joke to mum- 
ble “go gay,” where they are supposed to 
say “obey.” They have no intention to 
obey. They expect and intend to be 
equal partners in marriage, to love and 
honor and cherish just as their husbands 
promise to; and that is enough. They 
take on their lips the word “obey” in a 
heedless, meaningless way, because they 
have to as part of a set ceremony. But 
the ministers who impose it are not to be 


so easily excused. The occasion is the 
most solemn in which people can engage. 
The vow which the parties are required 
to take is an oath in the presence of God, 
more solemn than any judicial oath. The 
woman must swear before God that she 
will obey and serve. It is the minister 
who requires her to make this oath. He 
knows that, in these days, she will not 
and does not intend, and ought not to 
intend, to accept the position of subor- 
dination which the vow expresses. He, 
then, is guilty of nothing less than sub- 
ornation of perjury, unless, which it is 
not easy to assume, he accepts the savage 
theory of feminine subordination, and 
believes the- woman accepts it. It is 
amazing that sensible men, in these days, 
continue with serious faces to repeat and 
require the words. 

But it is part of a general system of 
dishonesty which too far prevails in 
church formularies. Articles are kept in 
creeds, and ministers are required to de- 
clare their belief in them, and pledge 
their adhesion to them, and then are com- 
pelled to explain them away so as to 
satisfy their consciences. These pledges 
are put in forms of ordination ; and those 
are lucky candidates whose assent is 
made in general terms. The older a 
creed is, the less it ought to be imposed. 
The best creed—if we must have one— 
is the last one made. The best creed of 
all is that which tells what the person 
himself believes to-day, and the worst is 
that which tells what a man must be- 
lieve. 

No civil marriage form fequires that 
either party contracting it shall promise 
to obey the other. It is only the Church 
that lags behind the intelligence and 
civilization of the period. The Church 
should teach honesty. It should be as 
decent and moral as the State. 


st 
Is Suffrage a Right or a Privilege? 


THE question whether we should 
speak of the right of suffrage, or only 
of the privilege of suffrage, is one that 
seems to require answer. We have been 
in the habit of assuming that suffrage 
is a right, and that the right is implied 
in the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence; but of. late we hear it 
again and again asserted ‘with great 
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emphasis that it is only a privilege to be 
bestowed on certain classes, as, for ex- 
ample, men of property as against the im- 
pecunious,or men of education as against 
the illiterate, or men as against women. 
Is it a right or only a privilege? 

Doubtless there are conditions and 
limitations that make it the privilege of 
certain privileged persons. It is clear 
that the right of ruling, which is essen- 
tially the same thing as the right of 
suffrage, cannot always include every- 
body. Infants and idiots are non-priv- 
ileged parties. There may well be cer- 
tain conditions of society in which a large 
class of the people are so besotted in 
ignorance that they are not competent to 
tell what is good for them, and when oth- 
ers with superior powers and training 
are properly accepted as rulers, while it 
is their business to obey, just as children 
do. The exercise of suffrage, of the 
power to rule, implies a certain degree of 
competence, and of the recognition that 
they possess it on the part of those who 
would vote and rule. 

But if, in the case of a degraded and 
ignorant society, a certain privileged 
minority exercise the suffrage, their priv- 
ilege is equally their right; and this 
brings us to the principle involved. As 
education and culture increase among 
the people, the right of suffrage extends. 
It may reach the whole mass of the peo- 
ple, and then what was the privilege of 
the few before becomes the right of the 
many now. After this there is no ques- 
tion of privilege, only that of right. It 
would then be an injustice, a crime, to 
forbid the competent man to exércise his 
right. He should demand it, and, if 
necessary and hopeful, fight for it. 

The one question of doubt is as to 
when the culture is such that the right 
should be claimed. The view taken will 
depend on the balance of aristocratic or 
democratic sentiment in a man’s mind. 
Some will hold that no man is competent 
to help rule the state unless he has so 
much money, or so much learning. Oth- 
ers hold—and we agree with them—that 
in such a country as ours, with its gen- 
eral intelligence and the association of 
the comparatively few illiterate with the 
literate, it is better to hold that all our 
citizens have sufficient intelligence to be 
able to express an opinion as to what is 
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good for them. If so, privilege is gone, 
and there is only the universal right of 
suffrage. | We are aware that, for special 
reasons, some of our States limit the suf- 
frage to those who can read and write, 
but in most cases the real reason for the 
limitation is not to secure saner legisla- 
tion so much as it is to maintain a racial 
or political control. 

It is not well to propound or defend 
an aristocratic theory of suffrage. It is 
well to trust the people, and to be quick 
to extend rather than to limit the right. 
Be it remembered that it is not law, but 
competent manhood, on which the right 
rests. A competent man would have the 
moral right to help rule, even if the law 
did not allow it. The world’s future is 
with the rights of democracy. Austria 
and Russia are now claiming universal 
suffrage as rights. Indeed the theory of 
privilege has no future; it is going and 
is almost gone. It is now held by doc- 
trinaires who will not be able to enforce 
it except in a limited way. The rule of 
property suffrage is almost extinct in this 
country—it survives in Rhode Island. 


{The rule requiring the voter to be able 


to read and write was intended to shut 
out certain nationalities in Massachu- 
setts, but thete it touches almost no- 
body; while in other States it is accom- 
panied by an aristocratic sentiment 
against education of the illiterate class, 
of which Governor Vardaman is the ex- 
ponent. It is still safe, and always will 
be, to speak of suffrage as a right. ~ 
But we will be asked, Is woman’s suf- 
frage a right? Woman’s suffrage is just 
like men’s suffrage. It,becomes a right 
whenever intelligence as to their inter- 
ests reaches women, and they have the 
desire for it. There are conditions of so- 
ciety in some lands in which women are 
willing slaves, obedient to their mascu- 
line masters, and in which the suffrage 
is properly the privilege and right only 
of men. In such a society generally only 
a part of the men properly have the right 
to rule in the State, tho all rule in the 
family, slaves ruling slaves; the rest are 
both ignorant and slavish. But the time 
comes when women look beyond the 
harem. - They refuse to submit to the 
Kaiser’s dictum that they confine them- 
selves to the three K’s, Kirche, Kinder, 
Kuche; they go to school, to college; 
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they read all. that men read; they know 
all that men know; and then the right 
of suffrage is theirs just as soon as they 
want it. We need not compel them to 
exercise it, if they prefer to delegate their 
right to their men folks; but it is theirs 
and awaits their claim. 

+ Suffrage is a privilege, in a backward, 
belated state of society. It is a right 
here in the United States, in this twen- 
tieth century; and the denial of it is a 
mere academical curiosity, where it is 
not a mischievous excuse for lingering 
aristocratic partiality to certain citizens 
and vicious exclusion of others. 


s 
‘Reform Laws in Pennsylvania 


WHEN the Philadelphia boss and his 
associates sought by an infamous ‘gas 
contract to obtain a few millions of 
ready cash for their other corrupt pro- 
jects, they excited a popular revolt, the 
beneficial effect of which was soon to be 
seen, not only in the city, but thruout 
the State. The overthrow of the ring 
and the exposure of its crimes in Phila- 
delphia were followed by a memorable 
reform victory at the State election and 
by the Governor’s call for a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature. This session 
ended last week, with a remarkable list 
of reform statutes to its credit. 

Very interesting transformations have 
taken place. A Legislature that had en- 
acted a “ripper” law designed to rob 
Mayor Weaver of his powers and to 
transfer them ‘to the Philadelphia ring, 
has now repealed that law. A Governor, 
who was formerly an admiring disciple 
of the late Senator Quay, and who had 
defended his own approval of the “rip- 
per” act by arguments admitted to be 
those of the head of that ring, has now 
promptly approved the repeal of it. But 
this was only a small part of the good 
work done by a converted Governor and 
a transformed Legislature. 

When one considers the recent be- 
nighted political condition of Pennsyl- 
vania, its lack of such election laws as 
other great States have long had in use, 
and its apparently contented acceptance 
of corrupt boss rule for many years, it 
seems almost incredible that at this brief 
special session so much was accom- 


plished. 


First, an act providing for the per- 
sonal registration of voters in cities. 
This, if enforced by an honest municipal 
Government, must put an end to the use 
in Philadelphia of voting lists carrying 
80,000 names fraudulently placed on 
them, the padded lists by means of 
which the ring now overthrown main- 
tained its supremacy. The act appears 
to provide all needed safeguards and 
penalties. Second, a law for uniform 
primary elections thruout the State on 
certain dates, with provision for direct 
nominations. It was by the manipula- 
tion of primaries, sometimes held secret- 
ly and even a -year before the election, 
that the old State ring controlled nomi- 
nations for State offices. Names of can- 
didates are to be printed on the official 


‘ballots in response to the petitions of 


qualified electors, the required number 
of signatures ranging from 10 to 200, 
according to the importance of the office 
to be filled. Third, a corrupt practices 
act, modeled upon the English law. It 
defines the purposes for which campaign 
fund money may be expended, forbids 
contributions by corporations, and re- 
quires every candidate and every political 
committee to file a sworn detailed ac- 
count, with vouchers, within fifteen days 
after a primary or a general election. 
An audit may be had upon the applica- 
tion of five electors. The penalties are 
severe, including imprisonment. 

Fourth, a civil service law for the 
municipal employees in Philadelphia, 
providing that appointments and promo- 
tions shall be made only according to 
qualifications and fitness, to be ascer- 
tained by examinations under the 
direction of a bi-partisan Commis- 
sion. Fifth, the repeal of the “rip- 
per” act, which transferred the power 
to appoint (in Philadelphia) — the 
Director. of Public Safety and the 
Director of Public Works from the 
Mayor to the’ Council. The first of 
these officers controls the police and the 
firemen. Sixth, an act to prevent the 
collection of political assessments from 
municipal employees in that city. Sev- 
enth, one forbidding municipal. officers or 
employees to take an active part in po- 
litical campaigns, to attend conventions 
or to serve as members of political com- 
mittees. 
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In addition, the State Insurance Com- 
missioner and the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth are no longer to be paid by 
fees. Pennsylvania’s Insurance Commis- 
sioner was, until recently, the Philadel- 
phia boss, and at this special session an 
investigation revealed the scandalous his- 
tory of his administration. The State’s 
great surplus, exceeding $10,000,000, has 
been farmed out to selected banks for 
the use of politicians. Just before the 
November election the failure of the En- 
terprise National Bank, followed by the 
Suicide of its cashier, showed how a de- 
posit of $1,000,000 in this comparatively 
small institution had served the purposes 
of Pennsylvania politicians now living in 
New Mexico. A bill aimed at this prac- 
tice was passed at the special session. 

These new laws are enduring evidence 
of a political revolution. Without excep- 
tion, they are the fruit of the reform 
movement in Philadelphia. Such oppo- 
sition as was shown at Harrisburg was 
easily and quickly overcome, and when 
final action was taken, the negative votes 
were very few or wholly lacking. The 
converted Governor rejoices with Phila- 
delphia’s courageous reform Mayor, and 
is heartily praised by the newspapers 
which he was formerly accustomed to 
denounce and which then were never 
weary of making him ridiculous in their 
cartoons. 

We have said that all this progressive 
and beneficial legislation is due to the 
revolt against the ring in Philadelphia. 
Who are the men and what are the agen- 
cies that deserve the thanks of the peo- 
ple for what has been done to enforce 
honesty in the municipal government 
and in the government of the State? 

Naturally, one thinks first of Mayor 
Weaver. With his name should stand 
those of his professional counsellors, 
Judge Gordon and Secretary Elihu Root 
(one a Democrat, the other a Repub- 
lican), and of the energetic leaders of the 
reform organizatjons. 

‘But no one striving to apportion praise 
justly for this great work should forget 
the press of Philadelphia. With one or 
two exceptions, the newspapers of that 
city have, from the beginning, earnestly, 
vigorously and continuously attacked the 
thieves, held up the hands of reform 
leaders and advocated the enactment of 
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such laws as have now been given at 
Harrisburg to the city and the State. 
The reforms that have taken Philadel- 
phia out of the clutches of a corrupt and 
powerful ring, and that promise to re- 
deem Pennsylvania from machine rule, 
are very largely due to an honest and 
fearless press. 


N Probably the decision of 
ot a Sea- C : MW te 3 d 
Level Canal COmstess wi in accor 
with the recommendations 
of the President, Secretary Taft, all the 
Canal Commissioners but one, and Chief 
Engineer Stevens, and the Panama Canal 
will be made with locks. It would cost at 
least $100,000,000 more to make a sea- 
level canal, and the time required would 
be longer by from four to six years. In- 
terest upon the additional sum invested 
would largely increase the annual ex- 
pense account. Many of us, in consider- 
ing the ideal excellence of a canal with- 
out a double stairway of locks, have not 
realized that a lock canal on the Isthmus 
might be more easily navigated, as the 
Commission points out, than a canal at 
the sea-level, because, for a great part 
of its course it would be much wider. 
The dams will make lakes in which, it is 
said, ships will move for nearly three- 
quarters of the entire distance, and these 
lakes will be, of course, very much wider 
than a cut at the sea-level could be made 
by an expenditure of $247,000,000, or, 
perhaps, by spending twice that sum. 
A sea-level cut on the Isthmus must, for 
a great part of the distance, be so narrow 
that accident to one large ship might 
close the canal. It will always be pos- 
sible to make a canal there at the sea- 
level if the American people shall decide 
by and by that they ought to have one. 
At present, however, in the light afforded 
by the official reports, they prefer, we 
think, to see a lock canal in use nine 
years hence at a cost of $139,000,000, 
rather than to wait thirteen or fifteen 
years and spend $247,000,000 for a canal 
of the other type. 
3 The ‘movement for re- 
Professionalism forming football at last 
seems destined to ac- 
complish something. It is not impossible 
that a practically new game will be 
evolved, combining the snappiness an< 
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open play features of the English sport 
with the team work and science of the 
American game. But in the zeal for re- 
form the Rules Committee seems likely 
to draw the line wider than ever between 
the amateur and professional. We con- 
fess to being so stupid as to see little or 
no difference between an amateur and 
professional athlete, provided both play 
the game fairly. In large measure the 
prejudice against the professional is a 
relic of that aristocratic feeling which 
holds any form of trade or money mak- 
ing degrading and ungentlemanly. The 
truth is, that if our colleges and universi- 
ties would keep their athletes up to a rigid 
standard of scholarship and make them 
attend fifteen recitations a week we 
should hear very little of the evils of col- 
lege athletics. Hence to prohibit all 
freshmen and students in the graduate 
schools from playing on a “varsity” 
team, as Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
ton now threaten to do, or to brand 
a man as unfit to engage in sport with 
gentlemen who defrays his college ex- 
penses by playing baseball at a summer 
hotel instead of waiting on the table, is 
unfair, undemocratic and absurd. If we 
really want to purge our athletics of 
the evils of so-called professionalism, let 
us have fewer eligibility rules and more 
students who are compelled to study. 
The spectacle of an athletic team arbi- 
trarily disfranchising students whom the 
Faculty have admitted to the privileges 
of the university is one to excite the 
humor of the irreverent. Professionalism 
in colleges consists not so much in ac- 
cepting money as in excessive devotion 
to sport. 
x 

It may reasonably be ex- 
es pected that the German Gov- 

ernment’s bill giving to the 
United States for one year the benefit of 
the new German tariff’s minimum rates 
will speedily become a law, altho the 
agrarian interest will make a wry face 
over it. Our Senate will ratify no treaty 
of reciprocity, and the Kaiser is unwill- 
ing to provoke a tariff war. In the 
course of a year it is possible (but 
scarcely probable) that we also shall 
have maximum and minimum rates to 
bargain with, or that the Senate will be 
induced to consider a new commercial 
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agreement. While all due credit should 
be given to the Kaiser for his friendly 
attitude and for what he regards as a 
temporary concession, the truth is that 
if the new tariff should be enforced 
against us, and retaliation should follow, 
Germany’s loss, or the losses of the Ger- 
man people, would be much greater than 
our own. We could much better afford 
to be deprived of German manufactured 
goods than the German workingmen 
could afford the loss of American pro- 
visions and grain. Our exports to Ger- 
many of raw materials (mainly cotton) 
free of duty would suffer little reduction, 
but a retaliatory duty here on German 
manufactures would be practically pro- 
hibitory. While Germany would feel the 
effect of a tariff war more keenly, both 
countries would suffer injury by reason 
of it, and we are glad there is to be no 
such war. It is great folly for nations 
to indulge in such contests. To reach 
some mutually beneficial agreement that 
will prevent controversy hereafter should 
not be a difficult task for statesmanship 
at Washington and Berlin. 
a 
The case of Senator 


Smoot drags its slow 
course along, and a 


Petitions Against 
Smoot 


multitude of petitions are still being re- 
ceived against his admission signed by 


women. A_ distinguished American 
preacher, well known for his advo- 
cacy of women’s suffrage, once heard 
a woman make a long and rambling 
talk in his prayer meeting; and at 
the end of it he simply said: “Yet 
I believe in woman’s suffrage.” We re- 
call his remark when we see these peti- 
tions. It is as improper to send peti- 
tions to the Senate asking the members 
to refuse to allow him his seat as it 
would be to send such a petition to the 
Supreme Court in a case brought to it 
for decision. The action of the Senate 
in this case is purely judicial, not legis- 
lative. They are to decide on the law 
and Constitution, whether he is properly 
a member, and no urgency by any one 
should have the least influence on a Sen- 
ator. What we think, or what any other 
man or woman thinks as to Mr. Smoot’s 
right to a seat, should have no effect 
with a Senator. He must judge the con- 
stitutional matter himself, according to 
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his best judgment, and should not in the 
least consider an acre of petitions from 
his State. 

a 


It is a curious explanation 
of the spread of religious 
unbelief among the work- 
ingmen that Paul Lafargue gives in a 
German Socialist journal. He says that 
it is natural for a capitalist, or the 
farmers or small shopkeepers to look to 
providence for good weather, or as the 
source of their possessions; while the 
workingman owns nothing but his hands, 
and feels that it is his own labor, and 
no gift of heaven that supplies his wants. 
He sees no Heavenly Father giving him 
his daily bread, however much he may 
pray for it. It is the phenomena of na- 
ture, says Mr. Lafargue, that makes the 
countryman believe in specters, witches, 
magic and divine interventions, none of 
which the workman sees from his fac- 
tory windows. This is more ingenious 
than convincing. The one thing in 
which one sees the intervention of prov- 
idence, and which calls for prayer, where 
one is most helpless, is the matter of 
sickness and health; and this is common 
to all men. Really, it is difficult to see 
that farmers or merchants depend less 
on their own labor or skill than do fac- 
tory hands. Each have their hard times, 
which they cannot prevent, and each 
have the sense of the necessity of labor 
for success. The reason why the organ- 
ized workingmen have less use than any 
others for the church, if such is the fact, 
may be because they are organized, and 
their Sunday meetings take the place of 
church meetings, and draw them thus 
from the church. A still further ex- 
planation is in the fact that the churches 
are supported by the money of rich men, 
who are regarded as their natural ene- 
mies. 


The Idea of 
Providence 


Not only simplified spelling, 
but simplified printing is de- 
sirable. Few appreciate the 
amount of extra labor and space that 
comes from our using two letters for a 
single sound in such words as the, this, 
that and thru. An enthusiast, with 
whom we much sympathize, urges 
that a form much like the Anglo- 
Saxon letter which has been re- 


Simplified 
Printing 
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placed by th be used for that combina- 
tion, and he would use it alone for the, 
inasmuch as more than half the cases in 
which it appears are in that word. Thus, 
in President Roosevelt’s last message 
to Congress, with its 27,500 words, the 
new letter would have been used 4,300 
times (2,200 times for the) ; and the re- 
duction in space would have saved a 
long close column. The proposed new 
type is perfectly readable; but convention 
and prejudice die hard, and we have no 
immediate expectation that it will be 
adopted. First, we have got to have an 
agreement with dictionaries and school 
books as to how sounds shall be indicated 
for pronunciation, and that is something 
on which scholars are now working. 
The following is a passage from Mr. 
Roosevelt’s message : 


In ch long run qd one vital factor in hh 
permanent prosperity of &@ country is a 
high individual character of dh average 
American worker, d@ average American 
citizen, no matter whemher his work be 
mental or manual, whedher he be farmer 
or wageworker, business man or pro- 
fessional man, x 


Scarcely had The Exam- 
iner told us that THE In- 
DEPENDENT never did or 
could understand the Baptists, and that 
they still held to their old position on 
close communion, when three large 
churches on the West Side in this city, 
which had been holding evangelistic ser- 
vices together, a Baptist, a Presbyterian 
and a Methodist church, held a commu- 
nion service together in the Baptist 
church. Dr. Hartley, pastor, and the 
Presbyterian and Methodist ministers 
took part at the tables. Let it be under- 
stood that the two latter ministers and 
their church members present had been 
sprinkled, not immersed, and that, too, 
in their infancy, not on. confession of 
their faith. That looks like coming to- 
gether. Will the Baptists of this city or 
State withdraw fellowship from Dr. 
Hartley and his church? Not a bit of 
it; only The Examiner may withdraw 
fellowship, and that is not official or 
ecclesiastical; indeed, we doubt if it is 
even an unofficial organ of the belief and 
practice of the Baptist churches. Ac- 
cordingly, we are content to be told that 
we do not understand the Baptists. We 
have never understod them so well, or 


Baptist Open 
Communion 
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admired them so much, since the days 
when Prof. W. C. Wilkinson was writ- 
ing a series of articles in our columns 
years ago, to prove that the Bible com- 
mand, “Be baptized,” is addressed to the 
believer, and cannnot be imposed by the 
parents on-the child. 
Js 

Great events, full of signifi- 
Dunwoodie cance, are entirely over- 

looked and hardly yet hinted 
at in the daily papers. One such is the 
withdrawal from the Sulpician order of 
five professors in charge of the St. Jo- 
seph’s Catholic Seminary of the archdio- 
cese of New York, who now become dioc- 
esan priests, under the authority of their 
Archbishop, and no longer subject to the 
head of the Sulpician order. This St. Jo- 
seph’s Seminary, at Dunwoodie, is the 
largest and best equipped institution for 
the training of Catholic priests in this 
country, and this secession from the rule 
of the order is full of meaning. It seems 
that one of the professors had written a 
book on biblical matters which did not 
meet the approval of the authorities of the 
order at Paris and which he was forbid- 
den to publish, but to which the Arch- 
bishop of New York gave his imprima- 
ture. The questions of so-called higher 
criticism were involved, and it may have 
been thought that some of the Abbé 
Loisy’s heresies had been accepted, inas- 
much as some of the professors had been 
his pupils. The Old and New Testament 
departments are in the hands of Fathers 
Driscoll and Gigot, and a work of the lat- 
ter scholar on Biblical criticism, in two 
volumes, was republished in a single vol- 
ume, with certain passages omitted to 
which the superiors of the order had 
made objection. By this withdrawal these 
five teachers will no longer be subject to 
the rule of the order at Paris, and cannot 
be removed except at the will of the 
Archbishop. The Catholic. teachers have 
learned the hard lesson taught when the 
Christian Brothers were removed and 
sent to the ends of the earth because they 
attempted to teach Latin and Greek in- 
stead of the vernacular. We have here 
an illustration of the increasing independ- 
ence in the Catholic Church, and the de- 
termination to insist on larger liberty and 
pe. tyranny by absentee landlords of the 
ai 


It is curious how ut- 
terly American expe- 
rience as to the abso- 
lute separation of Church from State in 
education is misunderstood in England. 
Dean Stubbs, in a letter to the London 
Times, quotes a letter from the late Dr. 
Donald, of Boston, who was successor 
of Phillips Brooks as rector of Trinity 
Church, and who said: 

“T fear you will finally be compelled to adopt 

the theory of purely secular education such as 
we have, but it is a bad theory, for while it 
works in respect to educating the mind and in 
imparting secular knowledge it utterly fails to 
train the pupils morally. Our children lack 
and conspicuously lack the temper of obedi- 
ence and respect for law. They also show a 
certain unsensitiveness to the fundamental 
principles of right and wrong which I can ex- 
plain only by the fact that they are receiving 
no religious instruction and precious little re- 
ligious influence.” 
It is such statements as this which 
mislead opinion in England as to condi- 
tions here. If this is a fair statement of 
fact, it is to be considered that Boston, 
for which he speaks, is a Catholic city, 
and that nowhere are the parochial 
schools better organized or more fully 
attended. But we do not believe that the 
American children either show unusual 
unsensitiveness to moral obligations, or 
that they have less religious teaching 
than children in England or France. 
They only get their religious instruction 
in another way. The United States is 
probably the most religious country in 
the world; and yet our public schools 
are secular, and we trust the Church to 
teach religion. 


Religion in 
American Schools 


Events anticipated in 
China raise the question 
what power the Chinese 
Government has to put down any popular 
rising which might attempt to massacre 
foreigners. It is not generally under- 
stood how rapidly the Chinese army has 
been developed, especially under the in- 
fluence of China’s greatest living man, 
Yuan Shi Kai, Viceroy of Chihli. There 
are provincial armies being developed 
which are not ready to be absorbed in 
the National Army. This latter is in a 
high state of efficiency, but is not yet 
large. There are six divisions, each divi- 
sion having 6,048 infantry, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, 864 in the cav- 


The Chinese 
Army 
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alry, and nine batteries of 6 guns each. 
These, with the commissioned officers, 
engineers, transport and medical corps, 
bring the strength of each division up to 
about 12,000 men, or 70,000 men in the 
six divisions. They are well trained and 
well armed, and the Mongolian horses 
are very satisfactory and hardy, tho 
small. Last November military experts 
from the leading nations were invited to 
observe the military maneuvers of this 
army. The maneuvers were after the 
style of those in France or Germany. 
The Blue army represented a_ hostile 
force that had landed near the Yangtse 
River and was marching on Peking; the 
Khaki army defended the capital, and 
30,000 men were in the two armies. The 
battalions of the army of defense 
marched for days to meet the attack, and 
the foreign visitors were simply amazed 
at the admirable provision made and the 
excellent discipline. They agreed that 
already a strong army has been created, 
and one which in ten years will include 
thirty-six instead of six divisions, or half 
a million trained men, including reserves. 
There are 900 young men in the military 
schools of China, and 100 are sent every 
‘year abroad. These are from the fami- 
lies of governors and men of high rank. 
Already China is nearly ready to defend 
herself against foreign aggressions or in- 
ternal dissensions, and in ten years or 
less she will ask odds of nobody. We see 
no reason why a new Boxer uprising is 
to be feared, altho there may be local dis- 
turbances. 
Sd 

President Roosevelt is said to have in- 
dicated his desire that no wedding pres- 
ents should be given to his daughter by 
foreign nations, but the notification came 
too late, after the French gift had been 
provided for, and then others could not 
be refused. We wish such international 
presents were not the custom—they may 
be burdensome, if not annoying. The 
Princess Ena is soon to be married to the 
King of Spain. Is it the duty of the 
United States to give her a wedding 
present; and from what fund shall it 
come? Must there besa Congressional 
appropriation, or is there a contingent 
fund which needs no legislative ap- 
proval? The matter has elements of 
awkwardness, confident as we are that 
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this case was exceptional, and that the 
gifts were evidence of the greatest good 
will. 


ad 


The fighting and the wander-years 
are for the young men who must hustle, 
and we are not surprised when they Set- 
tle down to a more quiet and not less 
useful service. Such is the case of Mr. 
John W. Baer, who has for fifteen years 
been traveling the country over in the ser- 
vice of the Christian Endeavor Society 
and the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, but who now accepts the presi- 
dency of Occidental College, Los Ange- 
les, Cal. Yet, even so, he will not lose 
the strenuous life. We have had another 
illustration lately of a young man who 
has been active for several years in per- 
suading Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches to adopt foreign missionaries, 
and who has now concluded to go into 
the secular business of directing immi- 
gration into the wheat lands of Western 
British America. 


as 


It is not an exactly agreeable thing 
to hear such truths as Sir Chentung 
Liang Chang, the Chinese Ambassador, 
told an interviewer the other day. He 
said, speaking of the concessions to for- 
eigners hitherto granted: 

“We shall attend to our own affairs in fu- 
ture; and we hope the outside world—the 
Christian world—will permit us to do this. 
When I reflect that all of Christendom is an 
armed camp, I am convinced that we are more 
peaceably and neighborly inclined than is the 
Christian world.” 
Paganism to the front, morally; Con- 
fucius teaching the Christian nations. 


& 


Patrick Crowe, by an amazing ac- 
quittal, has escaped punishment for his 
undoubted crime in abducting Mr. Cud- 


ahy’s child. No one. doubted his guilt, 
and least of all the jury that acquitted 
him after 17 hours and 29 ballots. It 
was the prejudice against the Beef Trust, 
with which Mr. Cudahy is connected, 
that made the jury glad he had suffered 
and unwilling to punish the man who 
had stolen his boy and forced him to pay 
a ransom. Such action is as infamous 
as it would have seemed incredible. 





The Insurance Conference 


BY RUFUS W. WEEKS 


[Mr. Weeks is the newly elected Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and President of the Actuarial Society of America. He has just returned from the In- 
surance Conference at Chicago, and we are glad to present to our readers his timely views 


on the subject.—Epiror.] 


HE National Conference of Life 
- Insurance, just held at Chicago. 
was no perfunctory affair; on the 
contrary, it was full of vital and suggest- 
ive interest, and worthy of study in more 
aspects than one. Called in the name of 
President Roosevelt, and consisting of a 
few Western governors, a few attorneys- 
general, and thirty State insurance super- 
intendents, it was dominated by a group 
of a half dozen of the latter from the 
Central West. These men are vigorous 
politicians of the clean type, who have 
attained insurance superintendencies on 
their way upward, and are now acting for 
the people as exorcisers of graft from life 
insurance. 

The Governor of Minnesota, rugged, 
shrewd, incisive, made an energetic chair- 
man, fair to all parties, yet not disabled 
from furthering rapid action by the con- 
ference in the sense desired by the strong 
est. The Governor of Iowa, handsome 
and oratorical, voiced excellently the at- 
tempt of the people to find their way to 
clear ideas on a subject heretofore little 
thought of. This way appeared to be to 
assume, first, that all expert judgments 
are worthless because dictated by the cor- 
porations, and, next, that’the plain citizen 
has but to give voice to the intuitive no- 
tions which spring from his innate hon- 
esty, to instantly decide what is right and 
what is wrong in the practice of insur- 
ance. The result is, quite naturally, that 
he finds more of wrong than of right in 
present methods. 

The first attempt of the people, as rep- 
resented by the conference in this new 
field, is, as might have been expected, 
crude; for so must surely be character- 
ized the notion that the way to cure the 
evils of life insurance is by abolishing its 
most successful phase. “Deferred divi- 
dend” is the bugbear. of the moment, 
altho intrinsically it is a form of insur- 
ance as laudable as its canonized rival, 
“annual dividend.” The situation is 
somewhat as if the people in its anger 
with the beef trust, and thinking that the 


canned goods branch of the trade con- 
tained most graft, should therefore begin 
reform by forbidding the beef trust to sell 
canned meats—confining it to meats in 
form to be immediately consumed—re- 
gardless of the fact that many of the peo- 
ple themselves want the canned article. 
It would seem from the action of the con- 
ference that as to life insurance the peo- 
ple collectively condemn and would for- 
bid what the people individually want—a 
paradox such as might be presented if 
drinking men were to vote for prohibi- 
tion, or poker players to wax stern in 
condemnation of gambling. 

The reformers who ran the conference 
represented “public opinion”—they spoke 
for “the people,” and this with entire sin- 
cerity. It is the fact that they do repre- 
sent the mobile part of the people—the 
part which has got under way ; but, after 
all, that part is only one of the great 
classes which compose the actual popula- 
tion of the country. The conference did 
not represent the wage-earning working 
class ; the interest of that class was never 
referred to, nor did the conference take 
up “industrial insurance.” But such an 
omission as this is a matter of course, so 
long as the working class seems not to 
care whether public men represent its in- 
terests or whether they do not. Further 
than this, tho, the reformers at the con- 
ference ignored the interests of three- 
fourths of the population above the ranks 
of the workers—that three-fourths which 
consist of the women and children; no 
anxiety was expressed as to whether a 
greater or less number of these helpless 
beings would be protected against pov- 
erty resulting from the loss of the bread- 
winner ; evidently this was a matter of no 
importance in the minds of the members 
as compared with the cardinal demand, 
which was to stop the graft of the com- 
panies upon policyholders. In fact, then, 
the interest really represented by the con- 
ference was that of the voting males of 
the middle class of our population—the 
small business men and the farmers, who 
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are the main mass of the insured-in the 
regular companies. 

The majority of the members were not, 
at the beginning and of their own accord, 
in favor of the abolition of “deferred div- 
idend”; yet at the crucial moment the 
report of the steering ‘committee, which 
had for its first article that very. aboli- 
tion,-seemed to be receiving a unanimous 
vote, qualified only by timid attempts on 
the part of a few to express a gentle op- 
position. A spectator watching this event 
could not but be stunned by the feeling 
that he was in the presence of a real driv- 
ing force from outside, which made every 
single advocate of abolition tenfold 
stronger than any one man of the other 
side. What was this driving force? 
What but the uprising of the middle 
class, come at last in the guise of a con- 
sumers’ revolt? It is the same force 
which one might have seen in another 


place in Chicago, coercing Federal offi- | 


cials into the attempt to imprison the beef 
barons. This force may accomplish little 
at this stage of the game, as regards 
either insurance or beef; but behind it 
there is the rude determination of the 
middle class masses to make the things 
they have to buy cheaper thru the power 
of their votes; and as the mightiest of 
human forces—class interest—is thus be- 
ing let loose, vast changes must result— 
doubtless for good. 

Toward the close of the conference I 
remarked to a member that the weight- 
iest consideration, from the point of view 
of the State, had not once been thought 
of—and that was the question, by what 
methods the largest possible number of 
prospective widows and orphans could 
be shielded from want. His reply was 
instant,.and threw wonderful light on the 
situation: “You can’t use that argument 
with the people; you insurance men can 
never convince the people that you are 
making them do right!” Yet it must be 
said that the spirit of the middle class, 
as shown in the life insurance revolt, is 
not devoid of what is admirable. Cer- 
tainly its entire indifference to the wel- 
fare of the working class is not amiable; 
still less amiable is its failing to have any 
collective care for its own widows and 
orphans ; but, on the other hand, its stern 
devotion to honesty is impressive and in- 
spires in the beholder some share of its 
own conviction of its virtue. 
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If the mind of the conference may be 
taken as a picture of the middle class 
mind of today, there is revealed a curious 
mixture of the old and the new, of collec- 
tivist and individualist traits. Along 
with that strange blankness to collective 
responsibility, which is betrayed by the 
failure even to imagine action of, the 
class all together to secure universal sup- 
port for its widows and orphans—a 
blankness which is a trait of the competi- 
tive individualism of the past—contrari- 
wise appears an unexpected disposition 
to-trample on the precepts of individual- 
ism by denying the right of initiative 
henceforth to insurance men, and impos- 
ing upon them exclusive kinds and ‘even 
forms of contract dictated by the State. 
An interesting situation this—a phase of 
unstable equilibrium in ideas which can- 
not endure. Is it possible that the middle 
class mind is about to socialize itself? To 
suppose that would be to indulge the im- 
agination too far. 
: New Yor«x City. 


Js 
The Mutual Committee’s Affairs 


Ir became generally known last week 


that dissensions in the Mutual Life’s 
self-investigating committee had reached 
an acute stage. In consequence of this 
Mr. Stuyvesant Fish has refused to serve 
longer on the committee and has an- 
nounced his resignation. This action 
was taken when it became known that 
the committee’s requisition made upon 
the management for certain desired in- 
formation of comprehensive scope had 
practically been refused by the president 
of the Mutual. 


The Fish committee was organized 
some time before the New York Life 
investigating committee, but thus far but 
one of its reports has been made public. 
Its other reports, the last of which at 
least recommended that suits be insti- 
tuted against the McCurdys, have been 
suppressed by the Mutual’s trustees, altho 
one suit has now been instituted. It 
seems to us unfortunate, in view of the 
necessity of re-establishing confidence in 
insurance companies generally, and in 
the Mutual in particular, that the inter- 
rupted work of the committee should not 
have been permitted to continue to a 
finish. 
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HORSFORD'S 


HARDY PLANTS 
AND FLOWER SEEDS 


have a reputation of their own. If you want plants that will last 
from year to year, get them from a hardy climate like Vermont. 
New catalogue for 1906 offers all the most desirable kinds for the 
decoration of summer homes, without confusing the purchaser 
with the names of so many plants of doubtful hardiness and dura- 
bility. It includes herbaceous plants, wild flowers and ferns, 
shrubs, trees, vines, bulbs, etc., for wet or dry ground, sun or 
shade, and all for outdoor culture. Ask for it. 


FRED’K H. HORSFORD, 


Charlotte, Vermont 


The First National Bank of Boston 


Boston, January 29, 1906. 
RESOURCES 
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YOUR MONEY 
WORKING AT 


Always subject to your control if required for 


other purposes. Invested with 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


which has been established 12 years, your savings 
will be in absolute safe, conservative hands, 
free from speculation and earning for you 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


for every day in our care. Earnin remitted 
semi-annually by check or compounded. We have 
never paid less than 5% per year on savings, dis- 
tributing to holders of our certificates profits 
amounting to nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars, while materially adding to our surplus. 


Our business is conducted under 


New York Banking Department Supervision 


by whom it is examined each year. 

Let us show you how we can handle your sav- 
ings accounts to better advantage than most other 
banking institutions. WRITE -DAY. 

> Assets - - - $1,750,000 
ray Surplus and Profits $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


and LOAN CO. 
19 Times Bidg., Broacway, Wew York City 
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The Steei-cut 


Coffee 


You Can Drink This Coffee 
To Your Heart’s Content 


ust pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new way. 

he coffee berry is cut up (not ground) by knives 
of almost razor sharpness into small uniform parti- 
cles. Thus it is not crushed, as by the old method 
of grinding. and the little oil cells remain unbroken. 
The essential oil (food product) cannot evaporate 
and is preserved indefinitely. This is one reason 
why a pound of Barrington Hall will make 15 to 
20 cups more of full strength coffee than will any 
coffee ground the old way; why it excels all other 
om in flavor and why it will keep perfectly until 
used. 

The main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee is 
that it can be used without ill effect by those who 
find ordinary coffee injures them, because the yel- 
low tannin-bearing skin and dust (the only injuri- 
ous properties of coffee) are removed by the 
‘**steel-cut” process. A delicious coffee, not a 
tasteless substitute. 


Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound according to locality. new grocer 
will not supply you, let us tell you where to get it. ‘e have all 
ready to send you, on request, a sample can free (see coupon), also 
our booklet, “The Secret of Good Coffee.” 

CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall is the only genuine Steel- 
Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We own the process by 
patent right ; and roast, steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by ma- 
chinery at our factory. 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer's name. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 
250 2d Street N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington Hall, 
the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration I give here- 
with my grocer’s name (on the margin). 


Ser WN MINED, .ocowwecne bo. 0000 nc'cninds antediescdéndap onenies OMKAan 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 





THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


An examining committee of policyholders in 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Boston, Mass., for 1906, consist- 
ing of Daniel G. Wing, the President of the 
First National Bank of Boston, Mass. (chair- 
man); Charles W. S. Cobb, President of the 
Glencoe Lime and Cement Company, of St. 
Louis, and Elwyn G. Preston, Treasurer of the 
R. H. White Company, of Boston, Mass., and 
formerly Secretary of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, reports total admitted assets of 
$36,974,906, which is a gain of $5,223,530 dur- 
ing the interval since the publication of the 
company’s last report. Other gains made by 
the company during the past twelve months 
were as follows, viz.: $473,857 in surplus and 
$1,615,492 in income. The outstanding insur- 
ance was increased by $39,241,743, and is now 
$3095,000,000 in the aggregate. During 1905 the 
total payments to policyholders, including the 
year’s addition to the reserves, amounted to 
$10,230,377. No stocks of any description are 
owned by the John Hancock. Stephen H. 
Rhodes is President of the John Hancock 
Company, and Roland O. Lamb is Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE _IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 


The Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., of which Rob- 
ert W. Huntington, Jr., is President, is one of 
the best of the smaller companies. The com- 
pany’s annual statement contains some very 
satisfactory figures and shows present assets 
of $5,940,750. This is a gain of $525,652 over 
last year. The surplus to policyholders is now 
$605,725. The insurance in force has been in- 
creased by $4,180,124, which is 67 per cent. of 
the total issue and a gain of 16 per cent. in 
amount outstanding. ,The total amount of in- 
surance outstanding at the close of business 
on December 31st, 1905, was $32,216,180, and 
the number of policies outstanding was 20,920. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, OF 
LONDON — UNITED STATES 
BRANCH. 


The United States Branch of the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance, of London, of which 
Uberto C. Crosby is General Manager, in its 
statement shows assets of $2,200,100. The 
company’s reinsurance -reserve is $1,010,422 
and its net surplus to policyholders has reached 
the sum of $1,002,505. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The fifty-third annual exhibit of the Ameri- 
can Central Insurance Company. of St. Louis, 
Mo., shows assets of $4,230,960. The com- 
pany’s capital stock is $1,000,000. Its legal 
reserve reaches $1.613.371. The surplus of the 
American Central is $1,431,518. Geo. T. Cram 
is President of the company. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH OF EM- 
PLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 


CORPORATION (LIMITED), OF 
LONDON. 


The statement of the United States Branch 
of the Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration (Limited), of London, shows total 
assets of $3,073,711. The company has a re- 
serve for losses of $1,326,355, a reserve for 
unearned premiums of $1,039,884, and a re- 
serve for commissions and a surplus to policy- 
holders of $590,929. It has deposited with 
trustees and the Insurance Departments for the 
benefit of policyholders in the United States 
$2,661,516. Samuel Appleton is manager and 
attorney for the company at No. 71 Kilby 
street, Boston, Mass. Edmund Dwight is resi- 
dent manager for New York State, with head- 
quarters at No. 76 William street, New York 
city. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF BOSTON, 
MASS. 


The sixty-second annual statement of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass., shows gross assets on 
January 1, 1906, of $40,702,692, as against 
$38,324,423 the year previous. The company’s 
income for premiums, etc. during 1905 was 
$7,471,278, which is an increase over last year’s 
figures of $500,342. The company now has a 
surplus of $4,102,421. The officers of the com- 
pany are: Benjamin F. Stevens, President; 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-President, and Daniel 
F. Appel, Secretary. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 


The thirty-ninth annual statement of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, shows gross assets on De- 
cember 31, 1905, of $50,019,667, together with 
a gross surplus of $8,730,516. The company’s 
total receipts during 1905 were $11,269,204. 
There were gains in the Union Central all 
along the line. These included $6,127,929 in 
assets, $1,513,828 in surplus and $17,277,508 in 
the amount of insurance. 











Owinc to the dissolution of the 
well known banking house of Farson. 
Leach & Co., of New York and Chicago. 
a new banking house has been formed 
under the name of A. B. Leach & Co., 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. A. B. Leach has 
been a member of the old firm since its 
organization seventeen years ago. Asso- 
ciated as partners in the new firm with 
Mr. Leach are his son, F. W. Leach, 
James G, Campbell and G, G. Olmsted. 
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READING NOTICE 


AN INDISPENSABLE MACHINE. 


The tendency of recent years toward country life and 
pursuits on the part of people of leisure, as well as those 
to whom the country affords a more congenial sphere 
of activity and means of livelihood, lends increasing in- 
terest to those things which pertain to farm products and 
farm machinery. And by no means the least interesting 
feature of a country place is the dairy, whether it be in 
connection with the modest home of a suburban dweller 
who owns a single cow, the extensive estate of “captain 
of industry” maintained for his recreation, or the plain, 
every day farm, whose owner must toil early and late in 
the pursuit of his vocation. Dairying has always been oné 
of the world’s great industries, but until a comparatively 
recent date, one of its chief drawbacks was the slow, 
laborious and wasteful method of separating the cream 
from milk by the gravity setting process or dilution sys- 
tem of skimming. But in the year 1879, a Swedish sci- 
entist, Dr. Gustaf De Laval, of Stockholm, invented a 
machine for the practical separation of cream from milk. 
The whole milk was placed in a hollow steel bowl which 
was revolved at a high rate of speed, thus intensifyin 
the natural law of gravity by the application of centrif- 
ugal force which caused the instantaneous separation of 
the heavier particles of cream from the lighter milk. This 
was the beginning of what has since become the cele- 
brated De Laval Cream Separator, which has revolu- 
tionized the business of dairying the world over. The 
farmer or dairyman no longer questions the advisability 
of having a cream separator any more than he would 
of providing himself with plows and cultivators. The 
cream separator is, in fact, in more constant use than the 
other implements, for he needs it every day, the year 
round. he only question for him is, which is the best 
and most profitable separator to buy, and this question 
seems to be pretty effectively answered by the fact that there 
are now about 700,000 users of De Laval Cream Separa- 
tors. At the annual convention of the National Butter- 
makers’ Association, held in connection with the agricul- 
tural department of the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, 
there were 493 entries in the international buttermaking 
contest; 473 of the buttermakers used the De Laval Sep- 
arator. urther comment is unnecessary. If any in- 
formation concerning the benefits arising from the use of 
cream separators is desired by our readers, it can be 
obtained from the general office of the De Laval Sep- 





arator Company, at 74 Cortlandt Street, New York, or’ 


from any one of their 5,000 or more branch offices in 
all parts of the United States and Canada. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way (Eastern Okla- 
homa Div.), Coupons, payable March Ist. 


Union Pac. R. R. (Preferred), $2 per share, 
payable April 2d. 


Union Pac. R. R. (Common), $2 per share, 
payable April 2d. 

Louisiana & Arkansas R’way (First Mort. 
5s.), Coupons, payable March Ist. : 

Buffalo & Susq. R. R. (Preferred), quar- 
terly, I per cent., payable March Ist. 


Kansas City Western R’way (1st Refunding 
5s.), Coupon, payable March Ist. 


se) Easier « « 
Fbuat Memorials 











¥ s In Wood, Metal, Stone, 

New York £)| Marble, Mosaic, Glass, 
— Send for handbook and visit 

New Warerooms and Studios 


Embroidery, Etc. 
23, 25,27 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 





Can’t Afford 
Handicaps 


If Coffee clogs your men- 
tal or physical machinery” 
and keeps you from doing 
your best, you might make 
money by quitting. 

And you can be helped 
greatly by 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 








<4 


(Established 1870.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Conjidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 


are assured at once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet, 

Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tabletsfor 
theirritated throat, at 
your druggist or from 
us. 10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 

180 Pulton 8t., N. ¥. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 


Ban, 
fit 


£ ~ 
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W. H. MOORE'S = -sgecess 
CLUBBING OFFICE 


BROCKPORT, NEW YORK 


The periodicals in these offers may be sent to one or 
different addresses. If you only want one or two 
periodicals, join with your friends and divide the cost 
of the club. The 


Subscriptions ma te titer New « Renewals 


1 My Price If you will send me THREE orders 
Ladies’ Home Journa -e t 50 for ANY combinations, except for 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Saturday 
Saturday Even ng Post = $2. Evening Post, you may have, FREE, as your pre- 
mium, a yearly subscription to ANY riodical men- 
tioned in CLASS SA" delow. Xour OWN club and 
other clubs make the THREE orders. pecia 
Independent or Outing id My Price cash commission quoted to agents on CLUBS. 


Review of Reviews - - 


Country Lifein America 8. $5.50 Ladies’ Home Journal FREE! 


Will_be advanced to $4.00 Feb. ist os mn 2 - (8) ord on “ 

s you W sen me ree orders for e combi- 

Regular Price . nation Ladies’ Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post 

at $2.50 each you may have Free as your premium a 

pearty subscription _to the Ladies’ Home Journal or 
turday Evening Post. 



































Independent - - - - 
Review of Reviews - <- 





CLASS A Lyr. } 


1 
eee ° eri #1 Two of 


00 

00 
Any Class A magazine may be sub- 1,00 these 
stituted for Woman’s Home Comp. 1.00 

3 | G50 


Regular Price ; uate Yo 
tan : 
Independent - - . - Ada Except as 
Review of Reviews - - farper’s Bazaar .... “99 | noted below 


Success or Cosmopolitan 
Any Class A magazine may be sub- 
stituted. 


. 
. 











Regular Price seins 





Review of Reviews - - ; 
Woman's Home Companion 1. 


“Good Housekeeping or House Beauti- 
fal or Sunset Magazine may be sub- 


$6 
1 - = ere le .00 
mtopentons " xictorial Heview : $2 


Subur 














stituted for Woman's Home Comp. —— Wha’ Ea 4 
Regular Price $6.(0 ow vw hee 
$2.50 
Modern Priscilla- - - .50 
Home Needlework - - .50 


McCall's Magazine may be substi- CLASS B | Anyone with 
tuted for 10 conte extra. : Ainslee’s M two of Class A 
Regular Price ; Appleton’s Boo 

Burr MoIntosh 


Independent - - - - $2.00] | 











Pictorial Review= = > ‘1 Hunkel's Moga! eview 
Modern Priscilla- - - 








Regular Price 
I will duplicate any Club Offer advertised by any Agency or Publisher 





REFERENGES : CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York; FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Brockport, N. Y., and ALL PUBLISHERS 
REMIT BY PERSONAL CHECK, DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER 


Address all orders to WwW. Hi. MOORE, 
No. 63 Moore Building 8 BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


ti” DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 64-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free 
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ARMY 


would not. be so hostile to the American people and their interests as is the 
United States Senate. 


So declares David Graham Phillips in his tremendous ‘series of articles on 


«The Treason of the Senate” 


The following—Mr. Phillips’ own words—strikes the key-note to this remarkable series: 


«The treason of the Senate! Treason is a strong word, but not too strong, 
rather too weak, to characterize the situation in which the Senate is the eager, 
resourceful, indefatigable agent of interests as hostile to the American people as 
any invading army could be, and vastly more dangerous; interests that ma- 
nipulate the prosperity produced by all, so that it heaps up riches for the few; 
interests whose growth and power can only mean the degradation of the people, 
of the educated into sycophants, of the masses toward serfdom.’’ 

««The Senate, that is, the Senators as Senators, are at once traitors and 
unbendingly loyal. They are false to their oaths, false to the people; they are 
faithful, with the assiduous fidelity of the pocket-interest, to those who elected 
them. A man cannot serve two masters. The Senators are not elected by 
the people; they are élected by the ‘interests.’ A servant obeys him who can 
punish and dismiss. Except in extreme and rare and negligible instances, can 
the people either elect or dismiss a Senator ?”’ 


No contribution in all the history of Reform Literature will present so much. 
convincing, incontrovertible evidence as Mr. Phillips’ remarkable revelations 
presented in the March 


COSMOPOLITAN 


10 cents a copy. $1ayear. At all news-stands, or direct from the 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE -_ 1789 Broadway, New York City 
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Gardening | 
As a Pastime 


ee ee ee 
Pm at that argon bs weft tne @ pleasureable pas- 
time by leaving out the e partofthe work. Get 
our New Iron Age Book ana learn how much better 
paw Rad new = is and =~ yy an advantage the home 


IRON AGE cams 


rakes Dio plow, ay fo « 
work x. andaltataneaty wall 
Our Ne ow norte took ant 
and gives man: y valuable legarden 
hints. Sent frecon application. 








Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


ubero: J 
Tuli Tulips, Tiyerinties “Cr 
Narcissus, Allinm, Chion 
stainps 


f flower 3, 250 varieties, 
Orderto-day,and he sure to getthem in time for AS, 


WOODLAWN NURSERY, MA 





Invaluable to all who suffer 
from throat. and lung dis- 
orders. Contain nothing injurious. 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; Lag first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., Btate Hos ital visit before decid- 
ing. Cc. SPENCER KINNE . D., Easton, Pa. 








TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Top” is = 

—_ and simplest device for making 1 

copies from pen-written and 50 copies a. 
typewritten original, we will ship com- 


Bo duplicator ca; size, without de- 
WEEN posit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade Ane 
count of 83 1-37 per cent.,or $5 net 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, 7 - - New York City 





onmouth County, N. J.—Dairy farm, 412 acres, well 
watered ; valuatio timber ; four miles from Hights- 
town, one mile from Sharon Station, on Pemberton & 
Hightstown a ee? ply to John P. Hutchinson, 
Bordentown, N. oon Drezel Banding, Philadelphia. 


vot glad necesita eto est “aar'| 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, 0.6. Estab. 1869. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


OuLaRENCE W. BowEn, - = + = = Publisher. 


A Wee! Magazine. Entered ~ the + co York Post Office 
_ Second-Class Mail Matter. “4 
Terms of Subscription, payable om advance, one 
year $2.00. Single Coptes, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one = 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new ad 
should be given. 

Persons desiring the return ag their dressed envelope if ne ~~ 
should send a stamped and ad enve! We 
however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible f for their Sodus 
Authors should preserve a copy. 





The salt breath of the sea brings health. 


GALEN HALL 
HOTEL AND SANATORIUM Pa 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every con- 
venience and half an acre of a e Baths. 
L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33rd Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and llth Street 
New York City. 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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SEVEN 
SPLENDID 
TRAINS 


The Overland Limited 


Electric lighted, Less than 3 days Chicago to San Francisco and Port- 
land. Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line daily. 


The Los Angeles Limited 


Electric lighted. Every day in the year to Pasadena and Los Angeles. 
Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 


The Ghina & Japan Fast Mail 


Daily Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line. 


The Golorado Special 


Only one night to Denver. Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 


‘The North-Western Limited 


Electric lighted. Daily between Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


The Duluth-Superior Limited 


Electric lighted, daily, Chicago to Superior and Duluth. 


The Peninsula Express 


Daily to the Lake Superior Iron and Copper country. 

Other fast trains to Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming and the Black Hills. 


The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
For tickets and full information apply to 
W. GB. KNISKERN. P. T. M., 

Chicago, 
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FOREIGN TOURS OUR 


TRAVEL MAP OF EUROPE 


gives you ata glance the best itineraries in Europe. Our accom- 





Europe.—Norway. 


Se'ected parties. Limited membership. First-class 
atrangements. It will pay you to write for our illustrated 
oklet before making your plans. 


GILLESPIE @ KINPORTS 
3 West 29th Street, New York. 1225 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 A SPECIAL SELECT PARTY leaves June 30th 
eiror England and the Continent 


For Illustrated Itinerary of interest to th i 
LS | travel strictly fest-clacs, a it 
MRS. M,. A R 
2 308 East 15th Street, hina RO - paras 
22 East 45th Street, New York City 








panying pamphlet tells the best way to take them. 


If you travel, If you plan to travel, 
If you hope to travel, If you dream of travel, 
write for our Travel Map, Incidentally we should be glad to know 
which you do. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 


200 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Idylease Inn Nivy jensev 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Let us onnd Jor our An Ideal Winter Resort 
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33 Years 


Our vehicles and harness have been 
sold direct from our factory to user for a 
third of acentury. We by - for 
& ation and approval an: Ee 
“4 \ delivery. You are out n im Pb if notsat 
FPA AW NN» — isfied as to style, quality 
ey > We are the largest manufacturers 
inthe world 


selling to we\7 
mage Se 300 ~ J of Vehicles o 
Ne. 62934. Combination To: J 
Bugey with Bike Gear and % Peers for large mages 
he gh ge ok yg My ELKHART he & HARNESS MFG, CO.. 
extra stick seat, 969.50. As good as 
sells for 825 more, ELKHART, IND. 

















“Price of. 
Sear pas 


, post-paid f : 
fas i ‘a PEE ae les seed 
Bard fanthem today. Address. Gi SNUR BEIReT oo son a Bt. joe 








WANTED—A young man with strong church connections 
to organize and manage a Lecture Course in resident city. 
For basis of compensation and full particulars address F. 
H. Monroe, Manager, 610 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








DIVIDENDS 


THE ATCHISON TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
. ; ‘ RAILWAY COMPANY, 
THE SPREADER WITHOUT AN EQUAL!!! hy a Me 6, du0 gifareh 1, 1906, toons The, Ateiiocs. 
anta Fe Railway Company, uA- 
The Strongest, Most Durable, Lightest Draft HOMA DIVISION FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. 
Manure Spreader Made in this Country. BONDS, will be paid on and after March 1, 1906, upon 
Has twenty-nine years of experience behind it. | ate ig at. the office. of the Company, No. 5 Nassau 
* Handles and spreads all kinds of barnyard manure, lime, treet, New York City. 
ashes and fertilizers. Does its work a VRRP Og H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
day after Fa ys os breaking down. New York, February 16, 1906. 


‘as No sca a Giese 
field! hen tail-board is raised “tt a asa leveler, 
oe. , Hye 4, of ear is uae mic ane fine LOUISIANA & ARKANSAS RAILWAY COMPANY 


sg oon of m 
Regulated tp apreed from five to loads r acre. First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. 


forty pe 
Change of feed is made instantly from driver’s seat, with- Coupon No. 7, due March 1, 1906, will be paid at maturity 
vg Ly -— 5 a a at the office of 
Send for our booklet, ‘A Savings Bank on Wheels.” It FISK @ ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 


is free to everybody. J. A. BUCHANAN, Secretary and Treasurer, 
THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Worcester, Mass. -| BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD COMPANY 


Preferred Stock Dividend No. 15. 


The regular quarterly dividend of ONE (1) PER CENT. has been 
declared, payable March 1, 1906, to sae yy of record Feb. 15 
1906, . LEHR, Treasurer. 


FISK @ ROBINSON, 35 an St., N. ¥. 


Transfer Agents. 


KANSAS CITY-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
First Refunding 5% Gold Bonds. 
2I- 23 och St to 26 28 Park Place. PY nn Sagal due March 1, 1906, will be paid at maturity 
FISK @ ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N- 


Y. 
“NEWYORK: S. D. HUTCHINGS, Treasurer. 
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PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
A DIVIDEND OF 

$2.00 Per Share on the Preferred Stock, 

$3.00 Per Share on the Common Stock, 


of this Company has been goctenad, payable at the Treasurer’s 
Office, 120 mae, Bow seen. 6 
Stockholders of record at the close of business Fe 
The stock transfer books will be closed at 3 P. M. on ie 
1906, and will be reopenec at 10 A. M. on March 23, 1906, 
Stockholders who have not Lay A done so are requested to 
romptly file mailing orders for dividends with the wainadioael. 
m whom blank orders can pe pea ? application. 
FRED . CROSBY, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of one per cent., payable March 
1st, 1906, on the Capital Stock of this Company was 
declared on November 2d, 1905, to stockholders of record 
February rs5th, 1906. Transfer books will close at three 
o’clock P. M. February 15th, and reopen March 2d. 

MORTIMER B. FULLER, Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL 


UNION 











1875 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


—or— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debcatares and First Mortgage 
Loaas upoa Real Estate 





3ist YEAR 


A. B. LEACH @ CO. 


2 BANKERS 
ormerly 
Farson, Leach & Co. 


35 Nassau Street 





140 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


28 State St., BOSTON 


421 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 
ToLEpDo, O., Jan. 29, 1906. 


RESOURCES. 





te.. 
Cash es. Si ght ‘Exchange 
Due fro iB Poccener 





‘'The Conservative Policy of 


the San Luis. 


The annual report of the SAN LUIS MINING CO\.- 
PANY recently published shows that the dividends that 
the Company is now paying are less than one-half of the 
Company’s present earnings. On the first of January, 
1906, it had a fund of earnings—the result of operations 
before that time—of $241,704.03. 

Its earnings for 1905 increased over those for 1004 
127%. The same percentage of increase during 1906—- 
and we expect considerably more—would give us for 1906, 
$314,997.52. The six per cent. dividends which we are 
paying this year require approximately $150,000, leaving 
$164,997.52 to be added to the surplus at the end of the 
year, making the surplus—all of which will be invested in 
betterments which will increase future earnings and divi- 
dends—$303,762.93. For every dollar of earnings we 
are paying out, in dividends, another dollar is going into 
betterments which. will show in future dividends. The 
stockholders are getting six per cent. interest on their 
money now and growing a melon of fine dimensions to 
be cut later. 

There is every reason to expect the earnings to keep 
on increasing steadily. We are steadily opening up new 
mines and increasing the development of those already 
opened. We are also steadily increasing the equipment. 
At the end of 1905 we were able to mill a hundred tons 
a day and to ship to the smelter fifty tons more. At 
the end of 1906 the equipment now being installed will 
enable us to mill three hundred tons and to ship a hun- 
dred tons to the smelters, and at the end of 1907 to mill 
five hundred tons and to ship one hundred and fifty tons. 
The ore is steadily increasing in quantity and improving 
in quality as greater depth is attained in the mines. Ex- 
perts pronounce the supply good for at least fifty years 
to come. We have more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand tons already on the dump or marked out and 
ready to take down and the amount is increasing with 
every day’s development work. 

The ores are high grade in copper and have enough 
gold and silver to pay the entire cost of production, leav- 
ing the copper as a by-product, costing nuthing. 


To provide funds for_building a railroad to the mines 
and a power plant at the mines and other improvements 
which will largely increase the earnings and the dividends, 
the capital has recently been increased from 225,000 
shares to 300,000 shares and the new stock is now 
offered for subscription. 

Many shrewd and successful investors are buying the 
SAN LUIS now, because they believe it the best invest- 
ment on the market. Prices will be quoted on applica- 
tion. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York City. 


How To Get An Income 


I want to send my book free toevery man 
who makes more money than he spends. 
The book tells why some people don’t get 
incomes. T€lls how to buy anincome ; how 
much it costs; how long it takes to get it 
through all the methods I can think of, such 
as: Life Insurance, Savings Banks, Busi- 
ness, Real Estate, Stocks, Bonds, Mort- 
gages. Then presents a way that strikes 
4 as being better than an —s than 
y, cheaper than any. Sen for it now 
while you think of it. 


CASH A. HARRIS, One Madison Ave., New York 
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PLAN FOR THE PURCHASE OF 320,000 SHARES OF THE 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
COMPANY BY THE UNITED RAILWAYS INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 





The United Railways Investment Company of San Francisco has now an issued capital of: 
‘ seeseeessess $15,000,000 


Preferred St ‘ ; : vA 
Common Stock .....+..+. pecccccossece 3O,0000008 
1 $25,000,000 
On January 31, 1906, the stockholders authorized an increase of the Common Capital Stock of that Com- ; 
any of $15,000,000, giving the Investment Company, an authorized Common 5, Stock of.... $25,000,000 
fn accordance with the terms and conditions of a certain Proposition, on file with the Depositar mentioned below, 
the Investment oe oy 8 offers to purchase 320,000 shares of the Common Capital Stock of the Philadelphia Company 
for $12,000,000 of the First Lien Collateral Trust Sinking Fund 5% Gold Bonds and $6,400,000 of the Common Cap- 
ital Stock of the Investment Company. f : 

The bonds are to be secured on the basis of $37.50 of bonds for each share of stock acquired, by a first lien 
upon the stock of the Philadelphia Company purchased under this a. In order that the bonds may be tax free 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, suitable provision is to be made in the trust agreement securing the same, for the In- 
vestment Company to reimburse any Pennsylvania holder for any tax (other than Inheritance or Succession tax), which 
legally he may be obliged to pay on said bonds : ‘ 

The Collateral Trust Agreement is to provide that, while and so long as any of said bonds shall be issued and 
outstanding, the Investment Company will not mortgage or hypothecate any of the shares of preferred or common 
stock of the United Railroads of San Francisco now owned by it. 

Under the Proposition each share of Philadelphia Company C Stock (of the par value of $50) included 
in such 320,000 shares is to be paid at the following rate: 

First Lien Collateral Trust Sinking Fund 5% Gold Bonds (face value) 

Investment Company Common Stock (par value)......s.eeseeeeeeees S nas cewses- coecodesigeeesengeacet 





7.50 
Under arrangements with Messrs. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Company, set forth in the said Proposition, a $57.70 
cate has been formed to acquire from any depositing Philadelphia Company stockholder, the common stock of the In- 
vestment Company so payable to such depositor, at a sum equal to $95 per sharé for such Investment Company Com- 
mon Stock, so that each depositing Philadelphia Company Common Stockholder may receive, under the Proposition, if 
he prefers, for each such share of Philadelphia stock: 
~~“ Lien Collateral Trust Sinking Fund 5% Gold Bonds (face value) 


56.50 

Each depositing stockholder is to have 30 days from ithe date upon which 320,000 shares of the Common £565 
Stock of the Philadelphia Company have been declared to have been deposited with the Depositary hereunder, as pro- 
vided in said Proposition, within which to elect to take cash for such Investment Company Common Stock, as above 
stated, and to have the fact of such election stamped upon his certificate, as provided in said Propusition. ; 

f more than 320,000 shares of the common stock of that Company are deposited under the Ley ge oe mentioned, 
the Investment Company must purchase a PRO RATA of the stock of each depositor, if it should determine not to 
purchase all of the stock deposited under said Proposition. 

Under arrangements stated in said Proposition, Messrs.|Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. have formed a Bond Syndi- 
cate for the purpose of purchasing bonds to be issued under the Proposition, to such an extent as in their discretion 
they have determined advisable, to secure the completion of the Plan and to promote the interests of the Investment 
Company in connection therewith. 

The Proposition is conditional upon approval by the stockholders of the Investment Company, as provided therein. 

This plan is not intended as a precise outline or statement of said Proposition. Depositors are referred to the 
Proposition on file with the Depositary, and will be held to be bound by the provisions thereof. : 

Deposits of stock will be received on and after Tuesday, February the 2oth, 1906, and until 3 o’clock p, m. on 
Tuesday, February the 27th, 1906, at the following depositaries: 

GUARANTEE TRUST & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY, No. 317 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

Messrs. ALEX. BROWN & SONS, Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md.; 

THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, No. 26 Broad Street, New York. 

ard of Directors. 


By order of the Bo 
UNITED RAILWAYS INVESTMENT COMPANY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
By M. V. R. WEYANT, 


Assistant Secretary. 
JOHN G. JOHNSON, 
CHARLES L. ATTERBURY, 
FRED’K B. VAN VORST, : 
unsel. 


The following Stockholders of the Philadelphia Company have approved the foregoing plan, and agrees to deposit 
under it the Common Stock of the Philadelphia Company owned by them, and recommend all other Common Stock- 


holders of the Philadelohia Com x! to deposit thereunder: 
THE FINANCE COMPAN F PENNSYLVANIA. Papas 1, BOWDOM, Baltimore. 


GUARANTEE TRUST & SAFE DEPOSIT COM- _ Pittsburgh. 
PANY. : D. CALLERY, “ 
GEORGE H. EARLE, Jr., Philadelphia, ’ C. REILLY, 
RICHARD Y. C “ OSHUA RHODES, ; “ 


CHARLES H. BEAN & CO., a . K. McMULLIN, “s 
PATRICK CALHOUN, New York. ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, Baltimore. 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 


Ld 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


Union Central Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF CINCINNATI 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1908. 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Home Office Property and Other Real Estate. 
Cash Loans on Company’s Policies 
United States Bonds, deposited with Treasurer 
of Virginia 

Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in force 1,725,460 36 
Agents’ Balances and Cash Obligations 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums 
Interest and Rents due and unpaid 
Interest accrued, not yet due 

Gross Assets December 31, 1905 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve Fund required by law. ...$40,436,928.00 
Policy Claims in process of adjust- 


40,317,152.07 
587,260.62 
4,511,759.87 


1,838,825.41 
$50,019,667.03 





Unpaid Dividends and Premiums 
Paid in advance 

Instalment Policy Death Claims 
not due 

Commissions not due and all other 
obligations 

Surplus credited on spe- 
cial forms of Policies. . .$5,973,375.00 

General Surplus 


$8,730,516.02 
$50,019,667.03 


TOTAL RECEIPTS, $11,269,203.79 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS, $5,611,960.20 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT 
$233,933.136.00 





Total amount insured 
Policies Issued and Revived in 1905— 
20,225—insuring 


GAINS IN 1905 


41,571,486.00 


$6,127,928.63 
1,096,968,15 
759.428.57 
337,539.58 
1,513,827.86 
8,528 
$17,277,508.00 


Gain in Assets 

Gain in Income 

Gaia in Premium Receipts 
Gain in Interest Receipts 
Gain in Surplus 

Gain in Number of Policies 
Gain in Amount of Insurance 


OFFICERS: 


JOHN M. PATTISON, President 
E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary 
ALLAN WATERS, Supt. of Agents 


1850 THE 1906 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, - - + - -' Leather 
OLARENCE H. KELSEY, - Prest. Title Guarantee & Trust Uo, 
WM. H. PORTER, - - - - = Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with 
this Company for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition to first 
year’s commission, a renewal interest insuring 
an income for the future. Address the Com- 


pany atits e« 
Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 








PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1908 
Liabilities 


CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
paid up insurance values to which the insured is entitled 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company’s Office. 

Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G, BULLOCK, President 








January Ist, 1906 


‘ $27, 308,304.60 
LIABILITIES, png Tage ig typi 24,659,522.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2, 643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway: 
C. W. ANDERSON; @ SON, Gen. Agent 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the vear, thereby reducing the cost of 


insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 


interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 


with the Charter. 
ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT; VicePres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 








Scottish Union 


and National 
Insurance 
Company 





Annual Statement, January 1, 1906, 


Assets in United States . $5,379,583.06 
Liabilities . 2,041 ,525.24 


Net Surplus in United 
States $3,338,057.82 








J. G. HILLIARD, 


Manager for Metropolitan District, 
41-43 Pine Street. 














<a, 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1905, $36,974,906.44 
Liabilities, . . 33,018,270.86 
Surplus, “tayo $3,956,635.58 





STEPHEN H. RHODES 
President 


ROLAND O. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL. General Agent 


18563 53 YEARS '1906 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Fifty-third Annual Exhibit, January 1, 1906. 








ASSETS. 


Bank and other Stocks 
Loans on Collateral 


Cash in Hands of Agents 
Cash in Banks and Office 
$4,239, 960.35 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock 

Legal Reserve 

All other Liabilities 

Surplus 


1,618,871.34 
195,070.95 
1,481,518.06 


$4,239, 960.35 


GEO. T. ORAM, President. 
Edward T. Campbell, Vice-Prest. John H. Adams, Secty. 
Dave Rorick, Vice-Prest. Frank B. Cram, Ass'‘t Secty. 
8. M. Dodd, Treasurer. Conrad Roeder, Ass’t Secty. 
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Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Company, 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President. © GEO. D. ELDRIDGE, Vico-Pres. and Actuary. 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING, 
305, 307, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








New Paid for Business Written in 1905, - : : - $14,426,325.00 
Increase in Surplus, 1905, - . : : - : 33,204.29 


Interest and Rents (after providing for all Investment Ex- 
penses and Taxes), based on Average Ledger Assets, 4.15 Per Cent. 
. 84,300.00 


3,388,707.00 


Decrease in Expenses over 1904, - : : . 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries, 1905, : : 


Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 
Organization, - - : : : - - 64,400,000.00 


THE EXHIBIT OF FIRST YEAR’S EXPENSES SUBMITTED BY THE COM- 
PANY TO THE LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE SHOWS 
THE LOWEST RATIO OF EXPENSE TO EXPENSE MARGIN OF ALL 
COMPANIES DOING A GENERAL BUSINESS. 





Capable Men, with or without experience, can secure the very best agency 
contracts. Address Agency Department. Industrial Agents, address Provident 
Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 Broadway, New York. 














Incorporated 1851 Put Down Three 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. ‘**T put down three and carry one,” said 
the dog, when he lifted a paw. He did it 


and Carry One 


Assets, December 31, 1905 
rn oeeer SS, because he could. If you'd do the thing 


JAMES W. HULL, President. you can you'd insure your life now. 


J. M. LEE, Actuary. THEO. L. ALLEN, Secretary. | There’ll come a time when you can't. 


Rost. H. DAVENPORT, Asst. Secy. 
Ask for the best proposition. 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway | The Wlasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Cor. Murray Street, New York Sobn Tatlock, President 





jJ.H.ROBINSON, -- - = General Agent "Quote Tae INDEPEXDENT. 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





Premiums 
Interest 


Death Claims 
Endowment Claims 
Dividends and cash values 


New business on paid-for basis 
Increase 

Total increase in force, paid-for basis 
Increase 


ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS. 


INCOME. 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


JANUARY 1, 1906. JANUARY 1, 1905. 


$38,324,422 73 
34,638,296 48 


$3,686,126 25 


1905. 
$5,749,519 18 
1,721,758 94 


$7,471,278 12 


1904. 
$5,339,227 21 
1,631,708 75 


$6,970,935 96 


1905, 


$2,287,715 67 
391,824 00 
1,195,391 O1 


$3,874,930 68 


1904. 
$2,079,330 80 

286,870 00 
1,093,229 58 


$3,459,430 38 


$21,444,523 
2,395,297 
$164,728,147 
10,799,999 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 





D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Ass’t Secy, 











Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 


1906. 











ASSETS. 


LIABILITIES. 





Bonds and Stocks, Book Value 

Mortgage Loans 

Loans on Policies 

Real Estate owned by Company, 
Book Value 

Cash on hand and in Bank 

Premium Notes on Policies in Force. 

Agents’ Balances 

Interest due and accrued 

Premiums deferred and outstanding 
(less loading) .° 

Market Value of Bonds and Stocks 
over Book Value 


$1,827,016.87 
469,907.93 
220,841.58 


58,621.08 
40,016.91 





Death Losses Awaiting Proof 

Endowments Matured but not Pre- 
sented for Payment 

Insurance Reserve, Actuaries 4 per 
cent. previous to, and American 3% 
per cent. subsequent to January 1, 
1901 5, 294,093.00 

21,889.36 

$5, 335,025.36 

Special Surplus to Sav- 
ings Endowment 
Policies 

Unassigned Funds 

Capital Stock 


Surplus to Policyholders 


$137,553.10 


605,724.55 
$5, 940,749.91 








In force December 31, 1904 
Issued, Revived and Increased During Year 1905 


Outstanding at End of Year 





DECEMBER 31, 1905. 
$26,044,307 
6.171,882 
$82,216,189 
1,991,758 
$80, 224, 481 





The increase of Insurance in force amounted to $4,180,124, being 67 per cent. of the total issue 


and a gain of 16 per cent. in amount outstanding. 


Insurance written during 1905 on the lives of residents of Connecticut, $1,086,482. 








Mutual Life: ’ 


Insurance 


OF BOSTON . 


The Examining Committee of Policyholders for 1906 was as follows 


MR. DANIEL 2 WING, Boston, President {he First National Bank, Chairman of the Committee. 

MR. CHARGBS W: S. COBB, St Louis; President the Glencoe Lime and Cement Company. 

MR. of com G. PRESTON; Boston, Treasurer the R: H. White Company, formerly-Secretary ‘oe Boston Chamber 
oO ommerce. 
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REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE FOR 1906. 


To the Policyholders of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. : 


aN aecordance with the provisions of the By-Laws, the undersi ned Committee, elected at the Annual Meeting of the 
Policyholders of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, have examined and verified the Annual 
Statement of the Company for the year ending December 31, 1905, and.m: e the following Report: ~ 

We have employed the Eastern Audit Company of Boston to assist us in the physical examination of the secur- * 
ities held by the Company, and nearly a week has been consumed by the Committee in its work. 

The‘only, Real Estate owned by the Company is the Home Office Building, in Boston, the present value of which 
isin excess of the figure at which it apueers on the books. : , 

The egeny owns no stocks of any description. 

Thé Bonds owned by the Company are of high grade, with a present market yalue considerably in excess of the 
amount at which they are carried on the books. 

The investments in Mortgages, in the opinion of your Committee, have been made with care and good judgment. 
This is also evidenced by the fact that there is but $710.05 of-over-due, unpaid interest, and the Company holds no Real 
Estate taken under foreclosure proceedings. 

Your Committee have not attempted to examine into, or pass upon the technical details of the insurance business, 
but thas: have made such examination of the administrative and operating departments as the time at their disposal 
would permit:’ 

In reporting upon general features of management, the Committee realize fully the difficulty of making any. com- 
a of the elements which enter into'the business of life insurance with accepted standards of mercantile business. 

n-be:said, however, that there is every where evidence of care, conservatism.and fidelity to the interests of the 
Company-on the part of its officers and Ne np tee In none of its + gem 3 have we seen evidence of improper 
alliances or affiliation with outside financial interests, or evidence of the use of money for any unlawful purpose We 
have.examined the expenditures for administration and salaries in the Home Office, and in the judgment of your Com- 
mittee they are reasonable and warranted. 

We have been given every facility by the officers of the Company for the prosecution of our work, and all inform- 
ation desired by the Committee has been promptly and cheerfully furnished. 


LIABILITIES. 


Loans on Mortgages 12,627,943. 
Loans on Collateral $ wy Death Claims and Endowments in process of adjust- 
ns on Company's cee y ment or settlement.. $59,424.00 
k Value of Real Estate, . SESE. glo4g'g0g.97- | Present Value of Amounts not yet due on “Matured 
k Valué of Bonds.. Luis cltde ee Sad a . Installment Policies. . 171,951.00 
Premium Notes on Policies | in ‘force. a Premiums paid in advance. = 
Cash in Books and Trust Companies at Interes ‘ $22,394. Dividends unpaid.. 
Oash in Banks and Company's Office ; 095. Dividends apportioned, payable in 1906.. 
Trust Funds ow Deposit... . ‘ 810. Reserve on Policies cancelled and entitled ‘to “Cash 
Loans on Personal Security. . 633.01 Surrender Values 
ommuted Commissions. a - : Approved Medical and Legal Fees, Bills, etc.. 
Srivting Plant.. Ee TIS Ie r Net toe Reserve as computed by Mass. Ins. 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued. . SineSandun'l 443,820.26 Dep 31,274, 280.00 
Market Value of Bonds over Book Value.. 528. Trust Panda held by the Company 39,810.91 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums (net) 848, Special a for anaes a bey 


Agents’ Balances 831,111.00 





Boduct Items not admitted by Insurance Dept . 98,659. Total as above, $36,974,906.44 
Total admitted assets, $36,974,906.44 eee 
ec 





: Cc. W. S. COBB, 
Boston, Mass , January 26, 1906. E. G. PRESTON, 


Committee 


Respectfully submitted D. G. WING, fered 








Gain in Assets in 1905, | Gain in Surplus in 1905, | Gain in Income over 1904, 
$5,223,530.38. eo $473,857.10. $1,615,492.40. 





INSURANCE IN FORCE DEC. 31, 1905, OVER 


Three Hundred and Ninety-Five Millions. 


TOTAL PAYMENTS | To POLICYHOLDERS IN 1905 bbe death claims, endowments, dividends and -surrender © 
yalues (including the year’ s additions to the reserves held fer, the protection of maturing contracts), ' 


ae. $10,239,376.52. 











